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The  eclectic,  Etc. 


LYMAN  BEECHER  * 

WE  have  waited  for  the  publication  of  the  second  and  last 
volume  of  this  interesting — we  might  even  say  entertain¬ 
ing — biography,  before  introducing  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  now 
complete,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  various  and  delightful  por¬ 
traits  of  a  fine,  sturdy,  old  representative  of  ancient  theology  and 
earnest  piety,  relieved  by  very  sweet  and  engaging  pictures  of  New 
England  society  in  its  religious  circles,  and  the  ways  and  usages 
of  the  men  and  women  who  lived,  and  loved,  and  married,  and 
had  families,  nearly  a  century  since.  The  volumes  form  in  their 
way  a  kind  of  Beecher  album,  for  all  the  children  of  the  brave  old 
Lyman  seem  to  have  contributed  some  memories  and  incidents  to 
bring  out  into  clear  light  their  father’s  history.  Chief  among 
these  sketches,  it  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to  hear  that  the 
contributions  of  his  famous  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  are  most  conspicuous  ;  the  volumes  are  altogether  very 
delightful  reading;  but  her  contributions  have  a  bright,  natural 
freshness  of  feeling  and  expression,  exactly  of  the  character  of  some 
of  the  best  pages  of  The  Miimter^s  Wooing y  and  The  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Island.  With  domestic  pictures  are  also  plentifully  interspersed 
stories  ofpulpit  tugs  and  triumphs,  theological  battles  and  embroil¬ 
ments,  lively  light  is  shed  upon  the  state)  of  church  relations 
and  difficulties ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  even  thftugh  the 
teeming  ocean  of  biography  constantly  rolling  in  upon  us,  these 
volumes,  somewhat  condensed,  perhaps,  will  retain  their  place 
as  an  affectionate  memorial,  not  merely  of  a  conspicuous  and 
very  able  man — the  father  of  a  singularly  gifted  and  remarkable 
family — but  as  a  pleasant  collection  of  anecdotes  and  instances 
forming  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  times  in  general. 

*  Autobiography y  Correspondence ,  ^-c.,  of  Lyman  Beecher^  D.D. 
Edited  by  his  son,  Charles  Beecher.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
fSanipson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 
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2  Lyman  Beecher. 

Tlil-s  may  be  ex])ectecl  when  it  is  recollected  that  Lyman  Beecher 
was  ls)ni  in  ITT-’i,  and  difsl  in  l^^bd. 

llis  anr#  »*tnrs  went  over  troni  Ln^rland  to  Xew’  Haven,  w'ith 
the  ^^n*at  NoiHont'oniii>t  I)avenjs>rt,  in  L  pm  a  plot  ot 

j/ionnd  a j>propMat#'*l  to  Hannah  lit‘e'cher,a  w'idow ,  whose  husband 
ili*  d  just  U'fore  they  saiie<l,  but  who  was  yet  induced  to  continue 
with  the  party  ot  laitliful  eini;.^ant.s,  Havenjxjrt  preaclied  his  first 
sciiiion.  Beneath  a  widc-spreadin;^^  oak,  on  a  sp>t  of  j^Mound  by 
which  alterwards  rose  the  old  B<-echer  house,  this  band  ol  pil¬ 
grims  kept  their  first  Sabbath,  April  l*0th,  10d8.  Tliey  seem  to 
liave  Ixeu  tremendous  fellows,  in  tlieir  way,  some  of  those  old 
Beechers.  Jose  ph,  a  prandsem  of  the  first  settler  Hannah,  who 
married  a  Lyman,  w  as  of  such  great  muscular  strength  that  he  was 
able  to  lilt  up  a  barrel  of  cider  and  drink  out  of  the  bung-hole. 
Nathaniel,  hissf>n,  <h*clined  in  strength;  he  was  only  able  to  lift 
a  barrel  of  cider  into  a  cart;  but  he  was  si.\  feet  high,  and  a 
blarksinith.  His  anvil  sto<jd  on  the  stump  of  the  old  tree 
under  which  l>avenp»rt  ])reach<  d  his  first  sermon.  And  the 
father  of  our  l.yman  Beeehcr  was  also  a  blacksmith;  ho  also 
eoidd  lift  his  barn  1  of  eider  and  <*arr\'  it  into  the  cellar.  He 
M  ems  to  havi*  l>«  en,  beside,  a  great  reader  for  those  days  ;  and 
the  great  (»ld  Boger  Slicimaii,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  l)t*clarution 
of  IiKhpiiih  iiee,  us«sl  to  say  that  he  always  calculated  on 
HS'ing  Mr.  B(*<‘e]ier,  when  lie  got  home  from  Congress,  to  talk 
over  the  particulars.  l.yman  Beecher  was  one  of  twelve 
children  of  this  fine  old  New*  Lnglaiid  blacksmith.  His  mother 
was  lle*iter  Lyman,  a  descendant  of  the  well-knowm  immortal 
band  who  emigrate<l  from  Bo^ton  ;  but  slio  died  of  consumption 
two  days  after  her  little  wjii  was  born.  Her  infant  was  only 
a  .M'Veii  months’  child  ;  and  when  he  was  born  it  was  thought 
imp^^^ible  that  he  could  live,  and  u.-^eless  to  hxjk  after  him  ;  he 
was  actually  wrapjjid  up  and  laid  aside.  After  a  time,  one  of 
the  women  thought  she  would  hxik  and  sec  if  he  were  living ; 
then  he  waslied  and  dresseil ;  but  it  was  often  said  in  those 
first  hop‘less-hHiking  days  of  life,  It  is  a  pity  he  had  not  died 
with  his  mother.  And  he  might  well  say,  late  in  life,  “It  w*as 
oidy  by  a  hair  s  breadth  that  I  got  a  looting  in  this  world.” 
Then  a  sister  of  his  mother.  Aunt  Benton  of  North  Guilford, 
wife  of  a  thriving  farmer.  Lot  Benton  there,  took  charge  of 
nim,  iind  all  his  early  days  are  r(*collections  of  his  aunt\s  larm- 
iiitr  lioiiM'hold.  Now  come  pleasant  little  jihotograplis  of  the 
old  I  uritan  cohuiy  and  its  farming  occupations,  the  days  of  the 
reUdion.  wliieh  made  tlie  Cnited  States  a  nation-^healthy, 
happy-lookingdays,  when  keeping  a  fann,  and,  in  a  rude  strong 
way,  livinga  religious  life,  were  the  great  thoughts  of  all  the  people 
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about  him.  Lyman  was  to  be  a  farmer,  too,  and  he  began  his 
education  by  flax  pulling  and  rolling,  beating  and  bleaching  it ; 
then  sheep- washing  and  shearing,  in  which  decidcHlly,  sometimes, 
the  |)o<jr  sheep  seem  to  have  got  the  worst  of  it — “  a  little  piece 
of  the  skin  was  cut]  now  and  then.^’  Whether  there  were  high 
thinking  or  not,  there  was  plain  living,  which  looks  very  tempt¬ 
ing  to  our  fastidious  appetites — rye-bread,  fresh  butter,  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  and  pie  for  breakfast ;  s;ilt-|)ork,  vegetables,  pies, 
and  corned-beef  for  dinner;  and  on  Sundays,  a  boiletl  Indian 
pudding.  After  the  thanksgiWng  for  harvest,  a  stock  of  pies  was 
made  and  frozen  for  winter  use,  and  they  laste^l  till  March. 
Itound  the  fireside,  or  in  the  fields  in  the  evening,  they  visitenl, 
chatted,  eat  apples,  drank  cider,  and  told  stories  ;  a  healthy, 
enviable  kind  of  life  it  looks,  and  Dr.  Ik'ccher  testifies  that  in 
those?  eighteen  years  of  his  early  days  he  never  went  to  the 
funeral  of  a  young  jK-rson  of  his  own  circle.  Fislring  in  trout 
bnj<As,  or  hunting,  he  found  healthful  amusement ;  the  heard  the 
wolves  howl,  t(X),  in  the  woods,  which  stirs  i<leas  not  so  pleasant. 
His  Aunt  Henton  had  her  own  pleasant,  simple  flower-garden 
filled  with  |>eonies,  pinks,  featherfew,  balsams,  roses,  and  the 
like.  The  most  gi  ief-ful  part  of  his  memory  sc‘ems  to  have  been 
his  Uncle  Lot  llentoii’sohl  plough;  the  old  farmer  made  it  hims<*lf, 
it  seems  to  have  lx*en  a  curious  thing,  patched  with  old  leather 
and  pitH’es  of  iron  to  keep  it  from  wearing  out.  “  If,’^  says  he, 
“that  plough  could  tell  the  story  of  my  fet'lings,  it  would  Ik*  a 
“  <levelopment.’^  Dut  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  farming ;  he 
took  JlohiiiJion  Crn.soe  to  read  in  a  barn  when  he  went  there  to 
beat  flax,  and  so  he  was  thought  a  genius.  The  school  to  which 
he  went  was  in  a  great,  huge  barn — cold  enough  in  winter. 
Fragmentary  religious  emotion  was  stirred  within  him.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  a  race  of  men  who  were  swift  to  read  signs  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  analogies  of  nature.  When  the  Northern  lights 
were  streaming  over  the  heavens,  L'ncle  Benton  said,  “Oh,  we 


“  doiiT  know  what  time  the  day  of  judgment  will  con^,  at  mid- 
“  night  or  at  cock  crowing ! The  heavens  that  night  were 
very  bright  and  red  ;  the  little  Lyman  thought,  “  it  has  come 
now.’^  Dismayed,  he  began  to  cry  ;  his  nurse,  Annis,  quietcHl 
him ;  he  slept  with  lier,  and  that  night  he  went  off  to  sleep 
while  slie  talked  to  liim  of  his  soul.  We  ouglit  not  to  forget 
tins  Annis,  for  lie  never  forgot  her  ;  lie  says,  “  she  was  nurse, 
mother,  sister,  and  all.”  She  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
he,  a  little  infant,  was  given  into  her  charge  ;  he  speaks  of  her 
as  “  a  noble  girl  who  had  great  influence  over  his  character.'* 
In  after  years  he  found  her  out,  and  visited  her,  when  he  was  at 
college.  M  e  ought  always  to  set  up  a  tablet,  in  the  biographies 
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of  great  and  admirable  men,  to  the  good  and  noble  nurse,  when 
they  have  lost  the  good  and  noble  mother.  A  glimpse  of  his 
religious  training  is  here  in  the  following  child  anecdote  ;  he 
siiys 

We  always  had  family  prayers,  and  1  heard  the  Bible  read  every 
morning.  Aunt  Bentun  became  pious  when  I  w’as  about  ten.  I  reniem- 
Ih-T  Parson  Brav's  coming  to  see  her,  and  talking  about  inability. 

1  never  heard  'l*arson  Bray  preach  a  sermon  1  understood.  They 
say  everbodv  knows  about  (iud  naturally.  A  lie.  All  such  ideas 
are  by  teaching.  One  Sunday  evening  I  was  out  playing.  ^  They 
kept  Saturday  evening,  and  children  might  play  on  Sunday  evening  as 
soon  as  they  could  see  three  stars.  But  1  was  so  impatient  I  did  not 
wait  for  that.  Ihll  JI.  saw  me,  and  said, — 

‘‘  That’s  wicked;  there  ain’t  three  stars.” 

“  Don’t  care.” 

“  (jod  says  you  mustn’t.” 

1  )on’t  care.” 

“  He’ll  jmnish  you.” 

“  Well,  if  he  does,  I‘ll  tell  Aunt  Benton.” 

“  Well,  he’s  bigger  than  Aunt  Bentun,  and  he’ll  put  you  in  the  fire 
and  burn  you  f(.)r  ever  and  ever.” 

That  took  hold.  1  understood  what  lire  was,  and  what  for  ever  was. 
What  emotion  1  had  thinking,  No  end  !  no  end  !  It  has  been  a  sort  of 
mainsj>ring  ever  since. 

Curious,  now,  this  thing  of  personal  identity  !  Here  I  am  now,  an 
old  man,  telling  you  the  story  about  a  little  boy ;  and  yet  1  feel  that  1 
am  the  same  person  now  that  1  was  then. 


As  w'o  intimated,  his  Uncle  Lot  was  not  encouraged  by  his 
aptitudes  for  fanning,  so  he  was  prepared  for  college,  and  in 
lie  entered  at  I  nion  Hall,  Yale.  He  had  seen  a  good 
deal  ol  ministerial  life,  for  the  Ministers^  Association  dined  at  his 
Uncle  Benton’s  when  they'  held  their  Guilford  meetings,  and 
wliat  would  our  readers  think  could  they  look  in  upon  that 
meeting  as  we  see  it  through  the  reminiscences  of  Ly'inan 
BeiH'her  ?  He  tells  us  as  soon  so  Aunt  Benton  saw  them  coming, 
she  threw  the  irons  in  the  lire,  ran  down  stairs  and  drew  a  pail 
of  beer ;  then  the  red-hot  irons  were  thrust  in,  hissing  and  foam- 
ing,  and  it  was^  sweetened,  and  the  flip  was  ready  ;  then  came 
the  pij)os,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  y'ou  could  not  see  across  the 
room;  then  tlie  leading  parson  took  out  that  rare  thing,  a 
newspaper,  and  gave  his  auditors  the  last  bits  about  the  French 
llevolution,  battles  with  Austrians,  and  so  on.  What  does  the 
reader  think  of  such  a  meeting  ^  would  it  be  very  horrible  if  it 
were  nearer  our  ow'ii  doors?  Times  have  changed,  and  from  our 
age  of  green  tea,  we  look  with  holy  horror  upon  pails  of  ale-flip, 
and  lolling  volumes  of  tobacco  cloud.  A\  e  hope  we  arc  better 
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men  and  better  ministers,  but  we  do  not  know  ;  meantime,  the 
Son  of  Man  said,  “  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children, ’’  and  we 
have  really  read  this  little  picture  without  beinji^  very  much 
shocked ;  and  yet,  like  old  Lyman  lleecher,  we  would  be  thought 
to  be  very  tough  teetotallers.  One  thing  we  especially  notice, 
the  ministers  of  those  old  days  had  far  less  to  endure  in  the  way  of 
toil  than  the  modern  race.  1  ii  his  later  days  Dr.  Deecher  said, 
‘‘  they  lived  longer  and  stayed  longer  in  the  same  place ;  now-a- 
‘‘  days  they  wear  a  man  out  in  a  few  years,  they  make  him  a  slave 
worse  than  on  the  plantation ;  the  old  way  was  healthier.^' 
At  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  his  farmer’s  life  and  farmer’s 
fare,  he  entered  at  Yale  College.  If  the  health  of  the  ministry 
have  deteriorated,  let  us  believe,  at  any  rate,  that  Union 
Hall  has  improved — it  is  now  South  College; — then  the  stairs 
to  it  were  nearly  worn  through,  the  rooms  defaced  and  dirty. 
A  queer  laboratory  it  seems  to  have  had.  There  was  a  great 
orrery,  as  big  as  the  wheel  of  an  ocean  steamer,  made  in  the 
College  by  one  »Toscph  Badger,  afterwards  a  missiomuy  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  it  was  made  to  revolve,  but  it  was  rusty, 
and  nobody  dared  to  start  it ;  there  was  a  four-foot  telescope, 
also  rusty,  nobody  ever  attempted  to  look  through  it,  for  it  was 
known  that  it  was  not  capable  of  edification  and  vision.  There 
was  an  old  air-pump  ;  but  the  Doctor  says,  ‘‘  A  mouse  under  the 
receiver  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Methuselah,” — and  there 
was  a  prism  and  an  elastic  hoop  to  illustrate  centrifugal  force. 
These  dingy,  dirty  things  formed  the  scientific  apparatus  of  the 
old  College.  The  government  of  the  College,  however,  and  its 
prevailing  sentiment  were  aristocratic ;  the  pride  of  the  legis¬ 
lators  was  that  the  laws  of  the  LTiiiversity  were  derived  from 
our  own  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Several  of  ,tho  tutors  were 
remembered  with  great  affection  by  Dr.  Beecher;  but  in  his 
latest  days  he  referred  with  affection  still,  amounting  to  rever¬ 
ence,  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Dwi  -ht  over  his  mind  and  heart ; 
his  copious  and  polished  style, his  disciplinedand  logical  thought, 
his  piety  and  powerful  doctrine,  all  tended  to  mould  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  usefulness  of  young  Beecher.  It  would  not  seem 
that  his  religious  nature  was  really  awakened  until  he  came 
beneath  his  powerful  control.  During  the  struggle  of  his  heart 
towards  its  convictions,  the  sermons  of  the  great  theologian 
were  his  guides.  He  used  to  say,  ‘‘he  entered  into  life  by  the 
“  doors  of  election  and  Divine  decrees  ;  at  first,  they  were  a  great 
“  stumbling-block  to  him  ;  at  last  he  became  re(*onciled  and 
“  resigned.”  While  at  college,  his  father  lost  money,  and  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  Lyniaii  in  the 
University  ;  his  sister  told  him  she  heard  father  telling  mother 
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— she  was  tho  stepmother  of  Lyman — that  he  eould  not  stand  it ; 
he  should  certainly  liave  to  take  Lyman  out  of  college,  or  they 
would  all  go  to  ruin  \  but  the  mother  nobly  replied  that  she 
could  not  have  it  so ;  saying,  there  was  some  ])roperty  of  hers, 
of  which  he  might  liave  the  use,  and  that  it  should  go  to  pay 
Lyman’s  bills.  Thus  lie  continued  at  college  ;  in  the  interims 
of  vacation  he  became  acquainted  with  Nutplains,  where 
ri'sided  tieneral  Ward  and  old  Eli  Foote,  to  which  families  he 
became  ri'lated  by  his  subsequent  marriage  with  Roxana,  the 
daughter  of  old  Eli ;  and  here  at  this  point  in  the  biography 
smile  out,  pathetic  and  beautiful,  little  glimpses  of  a  for  away 
New  Ihigland  courtship  about  seventy  years  ago.  Roxana 
Foote  seems  to  have  been  the  buoyant,  presiding  spirit  of  a 
cluster  oi‘  bi'ight  girls,  who,  all  those  years  back,  used  to  spin, 
read  novels,  talk  about  beaux,  and  have  merry  times  together. 
Long  after  she  was  in  her  grave,  her  atfectionate,  surviving  hus¬ 
band  used  to  say,  “  They  read  >S7y  Charles  Gramlison.  Roxana 
“  s;iid  she  never  meant  to  marry  until  she  found  Sir  Charles’s 
“  like.  1  presume  she  thought  she  had.”  So  when  ^liss  Bur¬ 
ney’s  Errlina  made  its  appearance,  one  of  the  girls,  Sally  Hill, 
rode  over  on  horseback  to  take  it  from  her  father’s  form  to 
Roxana.  Nearly  seventy  years  after  the  old  man  speaks  of 
Sally  as  “pretty  beyond  measure,  full  of  witchery,  artless, 
but  not  weak,  lively  and  sober,  by  turns  witty  and 
quick.”  As  the  girls  read  Erelina  together,  they  had  a 
great  tretjt  of  it  in  an  old  out-of-the- world  spinning  mill. 
'I'lien  they  set  out  for  a  walk  one  day  —  Lyman  and 
Roxana,  and  some  young  Baldwin  and  Sally:  and  “when 
“  we  set  out  to  come  home,  1  kept  along  with  Roxana,  and 
“  somehow  those  good-for-nothing,  saucy  creatures  would  walk 
“  so  fast  we  could  not  keep  up,  and  so  w  e  had  to  fall  behind,  and 
“  I  found  there  was  something  that  must  be  said,  though  1  did 
“  not.  know'  exactly  Inwy  ;  ”  and  out  of  that  W’alk  to  the  Peach 
Orchard,  on  Hungry  Hill,  our  readers  know^  wdiat  results  came 
alxuit.  All  those  young  merry  hearts  are  turned  into  dust  now; 
but  that  w'alk  gave  to  tho  w'orld,  by-and-by,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  her  brother  Henry  ard  Beecher;  and  let  us  hope  and 
believe  that  the  young  hearts  themselves  have  drunk  of  the 
fountains  of  recollection,  andr  enewed  their  youth.  Still,  college 
had  to  be  visit(‘d  again;  tough  theological  classes  had  to  be 
puio  through  :  at  last,  this  part  ot  life  w’as  fultilled,  and  w'ith 
his  few'  ixTsonal  effects,  w'hich  could  bo  all  packed  iij)  in  a  little 
w hite-hair  t runk,  and  this  packc'd  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle — 
which,  with  the  horse  he  rode,  w'er<'  the  propertv  of  the  rider 
—the  young  preacher  entered  as  a  candidate  East  Hampton, 


Ko^f  lf(UHpfoH'^( h'r^s  Ls/amf.  t 

prosoiitlv  Ins  lirsl  iiiinisl<'rii\l  lioino.  l^jiist  tis  poiluips 

our  readers  know,  is  near  the  south-eastern  extrenutv  oHionj^ 
Island  ;  a  ehannin.o;  phiee  it  niust  liave  been.  Tliis  hioo^raphy 
lets  us  into  the  sei*ret  ol  the  inspiration  ot  tliat  most  chiiiininjjj 
ol'all  .Mrs.  Stowe’s  pieces,  T/tr  J\‘(irl  o/  Or/s  Islaml,  the  only 
thiiiix,  we  believe,  in  Kn^*lish  literature,  worthy  to  rival  ThvVirar 
of 

Hast  ilanipton  must  have  been  u  deli^^htrul  spot— its  intermi¬ 
nable  beach  ot*  snowy  sand,  on  which  tlu'  ocean  never  ceased  to 
beat  in  sparklino*  foam;  dark  forests  over^n'own  with  tan^ded 
vines,  countless  tlo(*ks  ol  wild  lowl ;  the  place  itselt  was  (tilled 
the  Isle  of  Shells  by  the  savages,  who,  still  admirino;  and  asto- 
nish(‘d,  but  pi-aceful,  occupied  some  nrrounds  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  must  have  b(‘en  a  w'onderful  spot  to  rouse  and  nourish 
a  mind  at  all  susceptibh^  ol  poc'try.  fiast  llanijiton  itsidl  had 
one  main  stivet ;  the  towm  consisted  of  plain  larm  houses ;  a 
w'indmill  stood, and  still  stands,  at  each  end;  lines  ot  poplais  stood 
betw'i^cn  the  ])rincipal  residences,  and  oiu^  tall,  vast  (dm  tiee  was 
a  W’ay“niark  for  niih's  round.  Im'oiu  villaji^t's  rouiul  about  the 
neig“iibourhood,  on  Sundays,  the  families  came  lidin^  in^  to 
mcetinj^,  in  great,  two-horse,  uncovered  waggons,  containing 
three  seats,  can* ving  nine  persons :  it  is  said  that  the  giTater 
part  of  all  thesedamilics  took  no  other  |ourney  all  their  lives. 
It  WHS  an  old  j\Iceting-house,  provided  with  a  ludl  a  clock, 
and  when  the  young  man  took  possession  ot  it,  wdth  its  iurnitiire, 
w^as  about  a  century  and  a  (quarter  old  ;  subsecpientH ,  it  was 
enlarged,  and  the  interior  has  been  constructed  in  a  more  mo¬ 
dern  style,  but  it  still  stands.  It  is  the  oldest  house  in  J.ong 
Island,  and  bids  fair  to  last  for  a  century  to  (‘ome.  Over  this 
place  Lyman  Leecher  was  ordained.  The  chundi  had  acipiiivd 
a  reputation  for  usefulness ;  it  had  a  sort  ol  metropolitan  con¬ 
spicuousness,  wdiile  the  peoph^  rctaiiu'd  a  kind  ol  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners ;  they  had  also  had  such  a  succi'ssion  of  able 
preachers — elof[ucnt,  imaginative,  and  leariKnl  that  tlu'y  vveie 
able  to  appreciate  good  preaching,  while  the  place  it  sell  lur- 
nished*  admirable  discipline  for  a  young  pastor.  After  ordina¬ 
tion  came  marriage.  Hoxana  and  Lyman  had  been  failhlul  to 
each  other  since  that  evcuiing  they  w'ere  so  rudely  l(‘lt  behind  in 
their  walk  home  from  Hungry^  Hill.  Aftm-  marriage,  they 
packed  up.  Itoxana  had  a  small  amount :  candh'-stand,  bureau,^ 
tabh',  clothing,  bedding,  iiiu'n,  and  stulls  (Miough  tor  luTsell 
and  her  sistiT  .Marv',  who  stayed  with  tluaii  til!  her  marriage. 
Uncle  Leiiton  hired  a  sloop  to  tak('  tiuMii  ovau*  to  tlu)  Island. 
A  few  weeks  tlu*\'  stayi'd  at  the'  housi's  ot  their  p(‘f>ple,  and  then 
their  own  housekeeping  begun.  Ihe  young  people,  who  knew 
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each  other  pretty  well,  began  to  find  each  other  s  tempers  and 
difficulties  in  closer  relationship: — 

Soon  after  our  marriage  we  were  riding  together  from  Sag  Harbour. 
With  great  good  nature  we  were  reconnoitcring  to  find  if  there  were 
any  faidts  in  each  other  wliich  might  be  the  occasion  of  trouble.  I  told 
her  1  did  not  know  as  I  had  any  faults — unless  one  :  that  I  was  passion¬ 
ate,  (piick,  and  quick  over ;  but  if  she  answered  quick  we  might  liave 
trouble.  Her  face  overspread  with  a  glow  of  emotion,  and  tears  flowed  ; 
and  tliat  single  thing  j)reventcd  the  realization  of  the  evil  for  ever.  If 
she  saw  1  was  touched,  she  never  said  a  word — she  appreciated  the 
thing ;  she  entered  into  my  character  entirely. 

1  scarcely  ever  saw  her  agitated  to  tears.  Once,  soon  after  we  had 
moved  into  our  new  house,  the  two  pigs  did  something  that  vexed  me ; 
1  got  angry  and  thrashed  them.  She  came  to  the  door  and  interposed. 
The  fire  hadn’t  got  out.  I  said  quickly,  “  Go  along  in  !  ”  She  started, 
but  liadn’t  more  than  time  to  turn  before  I  was  at  her  side,  and  threw 
my  arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  told  her  I  was  sorry. 
Then  she  wept. 

C.  “  That  was  the  nearest  to  a  quarrel  you  ever  came  ?  ” 

Yes,  it  was. 

They  were  all  a  primitive  people.  We  are  almost  afraid  that 
Lyman  Beecher  introduced  some  new  little  scintillations  of 
household  luxury.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  little  anecdote  of  the 
introduction  of 


THE  FIRST  CARPET. 

There  was  riot  a  store  in  town,  and  all  our  purchases  were  made  in 
New  York  by  a  small  schooner  that  ran  once  a  week.  We  had  no 
carpets  :  there  was  not  a  carpet  from  end  to  end  of  the  town.  All  liad 
sanded  floors,  some  of  them  worn  through.  Y'our  mother  introduced 
the  first  carpet.  Uncle  l.ot  gave  me  some  money,  and  I  had  an  itch  to 
sin'll!!  it.  Went  to  a  vendue,  and  bought  a  bale  of  cotton.  8he  spun 
it,  and  had  it  woven  ;  then  she  laid  it  down,  sized  it,  and  painted  it  in 
oils,  with  a  border  all  around  it,  and  bunches  of  roses  and  other  flowers 
over  the  centre.  She  sent  to  New  York  for  her  colours,  and  ground 
and  mixed  them  herself.  The  carpet  was  nailed  down  on  the  garret 
fl(x>r,  and  she  used  to  go  up  there  and  paint.  She  also  took  some 
common  wooden  chairs  and  painted  them,  and  cut  out  figures  of  gilt 
paper,  and  glued  them  on  and  varnished  them.  They  were  really  quite 
pretty. 

ll.B.S.  **  That  carpet  is  one  of  the  first  things  I  remember,  with  its 
pretty  border.” 

C.  It  lasted  till  my  day,  and  covered  the  east  bed-room  in  our 
Litchfield  home.” 

H.B.S.  “  \\  ell,  father,  what  did  East  Hampton  folks  say  to  that  ?  ” 

Oh,  they  thought  it  fine.  Old  Deacon  Tallmadge  came  to  see  me. 
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He  stopped  at  the  parlour  door,  and  seemed  afraid  to  come  in.  ‘‘Walk 
in,  deaeon,  walk  in,”  said  I. 

Why,  I  can’t,”  said  he,  “  ’thout  steppin’  un’t.”  Then  after  sur¬ 
veying  it  awhile  in  admiration,  “  D’ye  think  ye  can  have  all  that,  and 
heaven  too  ?  ” 

Perhaps  he  thought  we  were  getting  too  splendid,  and  feared  wo 
should  make  an  idol  of  our  tine  things. 

Into  the  household,  however,  came  other  first  things  beside  the 
first  carpet.  The  old  man  used  to  toll  how,  when  they  got 
nestled  down  into  their  new  house,  t>vo  or  three  of  their  closest 
relations  and  friends  came  to  take  tea  with  them,  and  how  then 
he  felt  a  strong  emotion,  very  much  like  crying.  Soon  after 
came  the  first  baby — September  Gth,  1800.  “  I  shall  never  for- 

“  get  my  feelings  when  Grandma  Foote  put  her  in  my 
“  arms.  ‘Thou  little  immortal  was  all  I  could  say.”  Other 
groat  events  transpired ;  especially,  a  travelling  artist  came 
along  the  Island,  and  after  mature  and  grave  deliberation 
it  was  determined  that  the  miniature  of  our  friend  should  bo 
taken,  and  it  'svas  thought  successful ;  his  wife  said  “  it  looked 
“  as  he  did  in  the  pulpit  when  he  was  first  going  to  speak  and 
here  it  is  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Worse  visitors,  and 
more  expensive  than  the  artist,  came  to  the  yoting  folks  ;  the 
young  preacher  w\as  long  laid  by  with  serious  illness  ;  it  seemed 
likely  that  poor  Roxana  would  be  a  widow.  “  I  thought  my- 
“  self,”  he  says,  “  that  it  was  a  gone  case  with  me  for  a  long 
time  he  was  unable  to  preach.  At  last,  one  old  fellow,  a  Mr. 
Fithian,  one  day  told  him  that  he  would  not  pay  his  rates  any 
longer  if  he  did  not  preach.  “  And  what  is  the  reason,”  said 
he,  “  that  you  ministers  are  so  hungry  for  money  ?”  “  I  don^t 

“  know,”  said  Reedier,  “  unless  it  is  that  we  see  our  people 
“  growing  covetous  and  going  to  hell,  and  we  want  to  get  it 
“  away  from  them.”  Rut  he  recovered  health  and  strength  ; 
his  constitution,  in  fact,  righted  itself  for  a  long  course  of 
arduous  labour.  As  the  family  increased,  his  income  became 
insufficient,  and  his  wife  established  a  small  school  to  eke  out  the 
salary.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  most  happy  life.  How  could 
it  have  been  happy  had  it  not  had  its  trials  and  difficulties  ? 
The  young  preacher  was  full  of  mirth  ;  ho  seems  to  have  been 
an  adept  on  the  violin ;  practised  lively  airs  ;  but  if  any  of  the 
girls  of  his  family,  or  boarders  in  the  household,  took  a  dancing 
step,  he  made  the  violin  give  a  horrible  and  doleful  screech.  He 
had  one  most  dreary  and  monotonous  tune,  and  when  any  of 
the  household  happened  to  be  late  in  the  morning,  he  used  to 
station  himself  on  the  stairs  and  play  over  and  over  this  most 
miserable  air,  until  all  the  delinquents  made  their  appearance. 
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Sometimes  when  tlie  tune  was  very  loud  and  miserable,  espe¬ 
cially  during  any  inspiration  caused  by  the  delinquencies  of  the 
day-time,  mother  would  go  up  to  him;  nothing  was  said,  but 
there  was  a  funny  twinkle  in  the  eyes.  She  took  the  violin  from 
his  hands,  carried  it  up  stairs,  and  put  it  on  the  table  in  her 
own  schoolroom.  The  stern  old  Calvinist  in  those  days  was 
ready  for  any  measure  of  innocent  fun.  A  discussion  arose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  brother  as  to  which  was  the  heavier  ;  the 
thing  seemed  scarcely  doubtful — Toyman  must  be  the  lighter. 
They  started  for  the  scales  ;  on  their  way,  ho  slily  caught  up  a 
grt^at  iron  wedge,  slipped  it  in  his  pocket,  and  quite  quietly, 
with  dry,  inexplicable  humour,  enjoyed  his  brother’s  surprise. 
The  children  dwell  with  natural  aliection  on  those  pleasant  and 
early  times,  and  so  could  we  ;  but  we  must  not.  Jlis  first  ven- 
tur('  in  authorship  was  a  sermon  upon  a  singular  subject, 
“Duelling,”  but  circumstances  in  the  United  States,  especially  the 
duel  bc'tween  Aaron  Durr  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  called  for  a 
strong  expression  of  sentiment.  Young  Deecher  was  called  to 
preach  before  the  Presbytery  at  Aquebogue,  April  Kith,  1801). 
He  had  been  long  revolving  the  subject  of  this  sermon  ;  had 
j)reached  it  to  his  own  people,  and  in  obscure  villages ;  and  now 
he  announced  it  as  the  subject  of  his  sermon  before  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Never  had  sermon  a  more  queer  little  romance  connected 
with  it : — 

Tlie  brethren  all  stared  that  I  should  venture  on  such  a  subject  in 
such  a  jdace,  luit  they  eulogized  the  discussion,  and  thought  it  should 
he  printed.  So  I  fell  to  work  fitting  it  for  the  press.  Dut,  after  all, 
it  came  very  nigh  not  being  printed ;  for,  wanting  some  one  to  criti¬ 
cise  it,  ami  having  no  literary  man  in  my  congregation  but  John  Lyon 
(iardiner,  I  .«;ent  it  over  to  (lardiner’s  Island  for  him  to  read  and  criti¬ 
cise. 

A  fortnight  after,  I  went  over.  When  I  went  into  the  house  and 
came  up  to  the  lire,  1  met  Mrs.  Gardiner ;  her  husband  was  away. 

“  Have  you  found  your  sermon  ?  ”  said  she. 

“  Foyml  it !  ”  said  I,  thunderstruck  at  the  question ;  ‘‘  I  did  not 
know  it  had  been  lost.’’ 

“  No  ?  “  said  she,  “  but  it  is  though.”  And  then  she  told  me  that 
her  brother  John  had  been  over  about  a  week  ago,  and  they  sent  it  by 
him ;  but  he  gave  it  to  a  neighbour  to  take  over,  who  put  it  in  his 
pea-jacket  picket.  In  the  middle  of  the  bay,  being  warm  with  rowing, 
he  threw  olT  his  coat,  and  the  sermon  fell  into  the  water.  He  heard 

s<»mething  splash,  as  he  afterward  recollected,  but  did  not  notice  it  at 
the  time. 

So  there  I  was.  T  supposed  all  was  gone.  T  had  all  my  rough 
sheets,  and  should  have  tried  to  regain  it,  but  it  was  a  (hJeful  prospect, 
after  working  over  it  so  long,  and  reading  all  the  finishings-olV  to 
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Roxana,  and  Esther,  and  Mary  •  Hubbard.  8o  1  went  to  Gardiner’s 
bands — be  bad  some  live  bundred  acres  of  tlie  island  farm,  and  thirty  or 
forty  men — and  engaged  them  to  watch  the  beach,  and  see  if  anything 
came  ashore,  oflering  live  dollars  to  the  one  that  found  it. 

One  day,  a  montli  after,  I  was  at  home  cutting  wood,  when  I  spied 
a  fellow  running  toward  mo,  swinging  something  in  tlie  air,  and  grin¬ 
ning  so  I  could  see  his  teeth  lifteon  rods  olT.  There  was  my  sermon, 
like  M  OSes  from  the  bulrushes.  They  had  wrapjied  it  in  pajier,  uikI 
wound  it  round  with  yarn  so  closely  that  it  was  (Iry  inside.  As  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  ordered  it,  a  heavy  storm  and  high  tide  had  set  in  the  same 
night  when  it  was  lost,  and  lodged  it  high  and  dry  about  a  hundred 
roils  from  our  landing-place,  above  high-water  mark.  So  1  had  it 
printed.  Still  it  seemeil  destined  to  speedy  oblivion.  Its  circulation  at 
lirst  was  local,  on  the  more  extremity  of  Long  Island.  Ilesides,  some 
of  my  ])00ple  were  Democrats,  and  feared  it  might  injure  their  jiolitical 
idols;  for  these  were  the  days  when  Democracy  was* swelling  higher, 
and  beating  more  and  more  liercely  on  old  Federalivsni  and  the  standing 
order.  And  my  jmblisher  was  a  man  of  little  capital.  However,  some 
coj>ies  strayed  to  New'  York. 

Hooker,  of  New  York,  afterward  of  (loshen,  Conneetieut,  got  uj)  an 
association  against  duelling,  and  called  on  Dr.  Mason  to  get  his  name, 
and  showed  him  this  sermon.  Immediately  his  great  mind  roused  up 
and  kindled. 

‘‘  You  are  too  feeble  in  your  beginning,”  he  said.  “  We  have  been 
too  negligent  on  the  subject.  Stop  a  little,  and  I  will  write  a  review'  of 
that  sermon.” 

So  the  doctor  reviewed  the  sermon,  and  drew  up  a  constitution,  and 

publicly  recommended  the  object. 

♦  *  «  «  *  * 

An  impression  was  made  that  never  ceased.  It  started  a  series  of 
etlbrts  that  have  affected  the  whole  Northern  mind,  at  least;  and  in 
Jackson’s  time  the  matter  came  up  in  Congress,  and  a  law  was  passed 
disfranchising  a  duellist.  And  that  w'as  not  the  last  of  it ;  for  when 
Henry  Clay  was  up  for  the  presidency,  the  Democrats  printed  an  edition 
of  40,000  of  that  sermon,  and  scattered  them  all  over  the  North. 

Then,  from  this  time,  as  Dr.  Bacon  says,  ‘‘  the  light  in  the 
‘‘  golden  candlestick  at  East  Hampton  began  to  be  seen  afar.” 
He  began  to  take  an  earnest  interest  in  revivals,  and  in  a  most 
necessary  and  natural  manner.  Calvinism  and  Calvinistic 
teaching  in  the  churches  liad  sunk  into  very  hard  and  merely 
legal  formulary,  separated  from  human  interest,  and  prayer,  and 
responsibility.  The  tire  w^as  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  that 
eminent  and  eloquent  man.  Dr.  Griffin ;  from  liim  Beecher 
caught  it.  How"  is  it  wdth  you  said  one  of  the  attendants 
upon  Beecher  when  they  went  to  call  together  upon  Griffin ; 
and  the  strong  frame  of  the  doctor  sliook,  and  tears  rolled  dowui 
his  face  as  he  said,  “  Thank  God,  I  can  pray  once  more.”  Tho 
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young  man  felt  ilic  revival  in  himself,  and  he  went  home  de¬ 
termined  to  stir  his  people  ;  they  did  not  think  they  needed  re¬ 
viving — especially  the  old  members  of  the  church  so  he  said, 
on  the  Sabbath,  “  I  am  going  to  set  up  an  evening  meeting,  and 
“  if  you  won^t  come,  I  will  worship  with  the  young  people  that 
“  have  no  religion,  and  they  will  have  some  soon  unless  I  mis- 
“  take/’  Presently,  a  strange  glow  of  spiritual  life  pervaded 
the  congregation,  and  the  old  folks  began  to  wonder  what  it 
meant.  ‘‘They  made  me  think,”  he  said,  “of  hens  in  the 
“  night,  when  you  carry  a  candle  into  the  hen-roost,  how  they 
“oi>en  first  one  eye,  and  then  the  other — all  the  time  half 
“  asleep  ;  and  they  looked  and  wondered  what  I  could  see  to 
“  make  me  think  tliat  there  ought  to  be  a  revival.”  His  work 
was  effective  ;  he  began  in  the  only  way,  we  believe,  in  which 
sound  and  healthy  revival  work  can  ever  be  achieved,  by  clear 
and  lucid  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  election  ;  that  is,  in  fact, 
by  showing  the  relation  of  human  character  and  responsibilities 
to  the  divine  character  and  purposes.  “  After  this,”  he  saj^s, 
“  I  took  hold  without  mittens.”  This  was  the  beginning  of 
what  afterwards  developed  itself  into  the  so-called  new  school 
theology,  by  which,  however,  our  readers  must  not  understand 
that  which  would  receive  this  denomination  in  England.  Many 
years  afterwards,  attempts  were  made  to  fasten  on  Lyman 
Heecher  the  charge  of  holding  sentiments  containing  latent 
and  incipient  lieresy,  and  entirely  subversive  of  old  truth.  It 
was  not  so,  however ;  his  doctrines  brought  men  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  ])ractical  conscience  forth  from  the  ruts  of  a  mere 
hard,  mechanical  interpretation  of  the  universe,  upon  the 
])rinciplcs  of  law  ;  his  doctrines  made  prayer  reality,  and  con¬ 
version  not  less  than  a  duty  ;  and  the  new  preaching  soon  told 
in  his  church  and  town  of  East  Hampton.  One  day  a  dying 
saint,  one  of  his  deacons,  old  Deacon  Miller,  sent  for  him";  he 
had  heard  his  pastor  was  sad  and  discouraged ;  he  was  ill  in 
bed.  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said,  “  I  know  how  you  feel. 
“  You  must  not  be  discouraged.  I  lie  on  my  bed  at  night  and 
“  pray  for  you.  I  have  been  praying  for  all  in  the  village.  I 
“  begin  at  one  end,  and  go  into  the  next  house,  and  then  into 
“  the  next,  till  I  have  gone  round ;  and  then  I  have  not  prayed 
“  enough,  so  I  begin  and  go  round  again.”  Surely,  this  may  be 
enlled  “  the  death  of  the  righteous and  such  praying  must 
have  held  up  the  arms  in  earnest  preaching.  We  wonder 
whether  that  old  deacon  has  any  successors?  Some  of  the 
mo(les  in  which  the  young  preacher  put  his  truth  are  very 
striking  and  impressive.  Thus,  he  says  : — 
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“  It  seems  to  be  the  imagination  of  some  tliat  the  kingdom  of  dark¬ 
ness  will  be  as  populous  as  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  that  happiness 
and  misery,  of  equal  dimensions,  will  expand,  side  by  side,  to  all  eternity. 
But,  blessed  be  (iod  !  it  is  a  mere  imagination,  totally  unsupported  by 
reason  or  revelation.  Who  ever  heard  o  f  a  prison  that  occupied  one  half 
of  the  territories  of  a  hingdom^  and  who  can  believe  that  the  universe^ 
which  was  called  into  heing^  and  is  upheld  and  governed  to  express  the 
goodness  of  God,  will  contain  as  much  miserg  as  happiness  ?  How  could 
the  government  of  God  be  celebrated  with  such  raptures  in  heaven,  if  it 
filled  with  dismay  and  ruin  half  the  universe  ?  How  vast  soever,  there¬ 
fore,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  may  be,  in  itself  considered,  it  is  certainly 
nothing  but  the  prison  of  the  universe,  and  small  compared  to  the  realms 
of  light  and  glory.  The  misery  of  that  unholy  community,  whose  exile 
from  heaven  is  as  voluntary  as  it  is  just,  when  the  eye  is  fixed  upon 
that  only,  fills  the  soul  with  trembling ;  but  w'hcn  from  this  dreadful 
exhibition  of  sin  and  display  of  justice  we  raise  the  adoring  eye  to  God, 
reigning  throughout  his  boundless  dominions,  and  rejoicing  in  their  joy, 
the  world  of  misery  shrinks  to  a  point,  and  the  wailings  of  the  miserable 
die  away,  and  are  lost  in  the  song  of  praise  !  ’* 

This  is  from  his  celebrated  sermon  on  ‘‘Election.^’  It  created  an 
impression  both  among  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  He  says : — 

I  never  heard  that  sermon  complained  of — oh  yes,  old  Dr.  Emmons 
complained  of  it ;  said  I  explained  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  satisfaction,  and  then  turned  round  and  kicked  it 
over. 

Not  willing  to  be  damned  ?  ”  said  he ;  “  not  willing  to  be  damned, 
and  yet  willing  (iod  should  dispose  of  me  for  ever,  just  as  lie  ])leases, 
and  yet  not  willing  to  be  damned  ?  That  is  setting  it  up,  and  then 
turning  round  and  knocking  it  dowm  again.  A  man  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  talk  in  that  way.”  I  sent  my  compliments,  and  told  him 
that  if  all  he  meant  by  unconditional  submission  was  a  willingness  that 
God  should  dispose  of  all  beings  according  to  his  ])leasurc,  as  1  had 
stated  it  in  my  sermon,  then  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  putting  it  in 
such  a  shape  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  would  be  sure  to  misunder¬ 
stand  what  he  meant. 

C.  “  I  suppose  you  called  yourself  a  Hopkinsian  in  those  days,  did 
you  not  ? 

I  never  carried  his  views  out  to  an  extreme  ;  therefore  I  had  the  Old 
School  against  me  on  one  side,  and  the  ultra  Hopkinsians  and  Em- 
nionitcs  on  the  other.  When  I  first  came  to  Boston  nohody  seemed  to 
have  an  idea  that  there  was  anything  but  what  God  had  locked  up  and 
frozen  from  all  eternity.  The  bottom  of  accountability  had  fallen  out ; 
my  first  business  was  to  put  it  in  again. 

These  sermons  on  “  Election  are  said  to  possess  a  solid  massive- 
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ness  of  thought,  terrible  earnestness,  and  a  power  of  condensed 
expression,  which  sometimes  make  a  sentence  startle  the  ear 
like  a  thunderbolt.  Wo  suppose  this  also  led  to  his  rejnoval  to 
a  larger  circle  of  labour.  In  1810  he  removed  to  Litchfield, 
another  lovely  and  agreeable  region,  describing  which  the 
biographers  loiter  with  a  very  natural  affectiouateness,  but  we 
must  not  imitate  them.  Headers  of  Mrs.  Stowers  Mayfioiccr 
will  find  some  sweetly  reviving  pictures  of  the  old  chapel — the 
Meeting-house,  which,  to  her  child^s  eyes,  when  she  saw  it  first, 
seemed  modelled  after  the  pictures  of  NoaVs  ark  and  Solomon^s 
temple  in  her  catechism  books ;  but  ‘‘  the  bell  and  the  belfry, 
“  and  the  whole  interior,  theuy^  she  says,  “not  a  whit  less  sublime 
“  and  imposing  than  Strasburg  cathedral  now^^ — and  her 
description  of  the  singers  in  the  gallery  :  Do  not  all  of  us  who 
have  crossed  our  fortieth  year,  and  find  memory  going  back  to 
some  Meetiiiff-house  in  the  countrv,  recollect  some  such  choir 
as  that  of  Litchfield,  when  treble,  tenor,  counter,  and  bass,  went 
roaring  and  foaming  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  psalm  were  going 
to  ])ieces  among  tlie  breakers,  and  the  delight  and  astonishment 
with  which  we  found  each  particular  verse  emerging  uninjured 
from  the  storm  of  those  dear  old  fugues?  To  Litchfield  house¬ 
hold,  a  (piiet  ])eaceful  spot  amidst  villages,  came  bereavement 
and  death.  He  had  very  much  loved  his  wife’s  sister,  Mary 
Hubbard;  after  a  chequered  and  tried  life  of  marriage  in  the 
M'est  Indies,  where  her  tender  heart  was  harrowed  with  horror 
and  loathing  of  slavery,  on  the  plantations  of  her  husband — a 
W  est  Indian  merchant,  who  saw  her  and  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her — she  sickened,  and  was  ordered  to  her  own  climate. 
Mrs.  Stowe  writes  how  often  she  said  that,  upon  those  estates, 
she  often  sat  by  her  window,  in  the  tropical  night,  when  all 
was  still,  and  wished  that  the  island  would  sink  in  the  ocean, 
with  all  its  sin  and  misery,  and  that  she  might  sink  with  it. 
Her  education  had  not  fitted  her  for  indifference  ;  her  own  life 
was  smitten  too;  she  poured  out  her  heart  to  her  sister 
Iluxana,  and  Lyman,  who  says,  “  she  had  been  as  his  own  sister 
“  to  him  ;  that  he  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  his  child ;  she  was 
“  a  beautiful  creature,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  human  beings 
“  1  ever  saw  ;  her  smile  no  man  could  resist.”  He  wrote  to  her 
to  come  to  them,  and  she  came  and  staid.  This  must  have 
bt'en  about  1808.  In  1813  she  died. 

Her  last  moments  arc  thus  doscribod  by  Dr.  Iieecher : _ 

She  died  in  my  arms.  few  hours  before  her  death  I  sat  behind  her 
on  the  bed  holding  her  up,  and  she  asked  me  to  sing, 

“  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are ;  i 
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While  on  his  breast  1  lean  my  head, 

And  breathe  my  lil’e  out  sweetly  there.” 

After  singing  it  1  took  her  u|>,  and  held  her  in  inv  arms  sitting  in  the 
reeking  ehair.  ‘‘Oh!”  said  she,  “  how  distressetl  I  am!”  1  com¬ 
forted  her  by  telling  her  it  wouhl  bo  over  in  a  few  minutes.  And  it 
was. 


In  the  old  house  at  Litchfield,  we  read  of  the  “  little  Harriet/' 
and  about  new  flannel  slips  for  her,  and  about  getting  shoes  for 
her,  in  notes  written  by  ^Irs.  Ileecher  to  her  sister  Harriet 
Foote ;  also  w  e  read  about  a  certain  little  boy,  Henry  Ward — as 
Airs,  lleecher  w'rites,  “she  can’t  wTitc  for  Henry  is  hanging  round 
“  my  neck,  and  climbing  on  my  back  ;  and  Harriet  is  begging 
“  me  to  ])leasc  to  make  her  a  baby.”  Our  readers  know  w  ho 
“Henry”  and  “Harriet”  are:  tlie  one,  the  thunderer  at  Fort 
Sumpter  the  other  day ;  the  other,  the  fabricator  of  that 
bombshell  of  Uncle  TotHy  that  did  its  w’ork  so  wxdl  tow’ards 
shivering  the  fortresses  of  slavery.  In  Litchfield  house, 
little  ])lay fellows  together  but  a  pair  of  little  ])layfellow^s 
very  soon  to  be  motherless.  In  181(),  lloxana  had  ])resenti- 
ments,  before  illness  very  decidedly  set  in,  that  slu'  w'ould 
not  be  flic  companion  of  the  minister  long.  A  good  many 
years  had  gone  by  since  the  two  walked  liome  together  from 
Hungry  Hill.  They  were  going  home  togetlier  again  ;  they 
had  been  out  to  tea  wdth  a  parishioner  two  or  tlu’ee  miles  from 
the  village.  It  wos  a  fine,  bright,  wdnter  night,  beneath  a  full 
moon,  when  the  w  ife  startled  her  husband,  who  w'as  sleighing 
her  home,  by  saying,  “  I  don’t  think  1  shall  be  w  itli  you  long  /' 
and  when  lie  asked  her  tlie  reason,  she  said,  “  she  had  had  a 
“  vision  of  heaven  and  its  blessedness  and  after  this,  the  end 
came  soon.  Eight  little  children  wopt  round  her  bed,  and  one 
was  only  nine  months  old.  She  wms  sustained  tlirough  the 
hour,  and  ])assed  away  w  ith  great  peace.  Get  the  biography, 
and  read  Airs.  Stowo’s  recollections  of  her  mother.  8hc  w^as 
able  to  remember  her  more  distinctly  than  some  of  the  other 
children  whose  names  we  know" ;  she  speaks  of  the  vision  she 
has  of  being  permitted  to  go  into  the  room  where  her  mother 
sat  bolstered  up — the  vision  of  a  very  fair  face,  with  a  bright, 
red  spot  on  each  cheek,  and  the  quiet  smile  wdth  which  she 
oth'red  a  spoonful  of  her  gruel ;  and  how",  w  hile  she  w"as  dream¬ 
ing  one  night  that  “  mamma  had  got  w"ell,”  and  w’as  waking 
in  a  kind  of  joy,  she,  with  the  other  children,  were  hushed  by 
some  one  coming  into  the  room ;  how,  awaking,  they  found  the 
dream  was  true,  and  mother  w"as  for  ever  well ;  how  they  were 
told  that  she  was  dead,  and  taken  down  to  seo  what  seemed  so 
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cold ;  how,  at  the  funeral,  Henry  was  quite  too  little  to  go, 
though  Harriet  recollects  him  with  long  golden  curls,  in  a 
little  black  frock,  frolicking  about  in  a  kind  of  wondering 
ignorance  :  also  we  notice  how  the  “  little  Henry,  ^  at  that  very 
time,  manifested  certain  characteristics  exceedingly  like  a 
descendant  of  his,  one  Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  for  they  told  the 
little  fellow  that  mother  had  been  laid  in  the  ground,  and  that 
she  had  gone  to  Heaven,  and  he  put  the  two  things  together,  and 
was  discovered  under  sister  Catharine’s  window  one  morning,  dig¬ 
ging  witli  great  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  when  asked  what  he 
was  doing,  lifted  the  curly  head,  with  great  simplicity,  and  said, 
“  Why,  Till  going  to  Heaven  to  find  mamma. This  good 
mother’s  intluence,  saintly  and  pure,  sweet  and  dignified,  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  hearts  of  lier  children,  and  in  the  household  from 
which  her  visible  presence  had  parted.  Mrs.  Stowe  says  the 
passage  in  Uncle  Tom,  where  St.  Clair  describes  his  mother’s 
intluence,  is  a  simple  reproduction  of  this  mother’s  influence  as 
it  has  always  been  in  her  family.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
that  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  solacement  seem  to  have  come 
from  an  old,  black  washerwoman,  CandacCy  who  took  Harriet’s 
hand  again  and  again,  drew  her  towards  her  in  prayer-times, 
shed  tears  over  the  little  head,  and  sometimes  in  speechless,  and 
at  others  in  8j)eechful  ways,  gave  the  child  to  understand  that 
she  was  paying  homage  to  the  virtues  of  her  saintly  mother. 

“  There  was  one  passage  of  Scripture  always  associated  with  her  in 
our  ininds  in  childhood,  it  was  this  :  ‘  Ye  are  come  unto  !Mount  Zion, 
the  city  of  the  living  (lod,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innu- 
merahle  company  of  angels ;  to  the  general  assembly  and  cliurch  of 
the  first-horn,  ainl  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.’ 

“  We  all  knew  that  this  was  what  our  father  repeated  to  lier  when 
she  was  dying,  and  we  often  repeated  it  to  each  other.  It  was  to  that 
we  felt  we  must  attain,  though  we  scarcely  knew’  how\  In  every  scene 
of  family  joy  or  sorrow*,  or  w  hen  lather  wished  to  make  an  appeal  to  our 
hearts  which  he  knew  we  could  not  resist,  he  S})oke  of  mother. 

“  I  remember  still  the  solemn  impression  produced  on  my  mind  when 
1  was  only  about  eight  years  old.  I  had  been  violently  seized  with  ma¬ 
lignant  scarlet  fever,  and  lain  all  day  insensible,  and  "father  was  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension  for  my  life.  I  remember  waking  up  just  as  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  were  shining  into  the  window,  and  hearing  his 
voice  in  prayer  by  my  bedside,  and  of  his  speaking  of  ‘  her  blessed 
mother  who  is  a  saint  in  heaven,’  and  w'ondering  in  my  heart  what  that 
solemn  appeal  might  mean. 

“  1  think  it  will  be  the  testimony  of  all  her  sons  that  her  image  stood 
Wtween  them  and  the  teinjitations  of  youth  as  a  sacred  shield  ;  that  the 
hope  of  meeting  her  in  heaven  has  sometimes  been  the  last  strand 
which  did  not  part  in  hours  ot  tierce  temptation;  and  that  the  remeni- 
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brance  of  her  holy  life  and  death  was  a  solemn  witness  of  the  tnitli  of 
religion,  which  repelled  every  assault  of  scepticism,  and  drew  back  the 
soul  from  every  wandering  tc  the  faith  in  which  she  lived  and  died. 

And  here  this  delightful  biography  passes  off  into  another  by- 
W’ay,  or  rather  makes  to  the  dear  old  Nutplains,  where  Lyman 
and  Roxana  held  their  pleasant  courtships  among  the  bright  bevy 
of  girls  in  the  old  fields  and  spinning  room.  Aunt  Harriet,  who 
was  with  Mrs.  Beecher  when  she  died,  carried  her  little  name¬ 
sake  back  with  her  ;  for  Nutplains  was  still  her  home.  At  the 
end  of  a  long  ride,  they  came  at  night  to  a  little,  lonely  white  farm¬ 
house,  w’hcre  was  a  large  parlour  with  a  cheerful  wood  fire 
crackling,  and  the  little  Harriet,  to  her  surprise,  was  placed  in 
the  arms  of  a  very  old  lady,  with  bright  white  hair,  and  a  very 
great  gold  ring  on  her  finger ;  to  the  child^s  amazement,  she 
wept  very  much ;  it  was  the  old  grandmother,  whose  heart  was 
breaking  with  love  and  sorrow ;  tea  then  came,  well  furnished  with 
all  the  comestibles  of  the  old  times  ;  and  then  to  bed,  in  Aunt 
Harriet’s  large  bedroom,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  queer  things, 
birds  and  shells,  and  bits  of  queer  beasts  and  things  from  India 
and  China  brought  home  by  a  seafaring  uncle.  Aunt  Harriet 
was  the  highest  of  high-church  people.  Grandmother  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  dearest  of  old  ladies,  but,  in  her  secret  heart, 
a  thorough  Tory.  The  reminiscences  of  such  times,  persons,  and 
scenes,  form  some  of  the  most  delightful  pages  of  this  biography. 
Lyman  Beecher  married  again  ;  his  second  wife  was  Miss 
Porter;  and  after  the  happy  and  hallowed  years  of  former 
married  life,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  with  what  a  sweet  and 
winning  grace  this  lady  established  her  influence  over  the 
children  of  her  predecessor,  while  the  beloved  Roxana  still 
retained,  and  retains,  her  right  place  of  influence  and 
power. 

As  we  refer  to  what  we  have  written,  and  to  the  many  pages 
passed,  and  to  the  numbers  yet  lying  before  us,  we  feel  more 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  concision.  The  first  volume 
draws  to  a  close  with  another  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  recollections,  full 
of  rich  and  delightful  description  of  out-door  life  in  various 
occupations ;  reading  of  all  sorts;  reminiscences  of  Aunt  Esther; 
the  first  sensations  of  Byron’s  poetry,  how  tenderly,  and  with 
what  sympathy  father  and  daughter  entered  into  the  news  of 
Byron’s  death.  Beecher  thought,  “  if  Byron  could  only  have 
“  talked  with  Taylor  and  me,  it  might  have  got  him  out  of  his 
“  troubles.”  It  was  a  very  natural  thought  for  a  man  who  had 
seen  very  little  of  the  world,  of  sin,  or  of  human  nature ;  and  yet 
it  a  little  astonishes  us.  In  a  similar  way  he  was  affected 
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by  the  death  of  Napoleou  Buonaparte.  He  admired  genius 
intensely.  Mrs.  Stowe  says: — 

“  He  ImJ  always,  perhaps  on  the  same  principle,  an  intense  admira¬ 
tion  for  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  which  he  never  cared  to  disguise.  He 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  was  a  glorious  fellow',  and  ought  to  have 
succeeded.  The* criticisms  on  his  moral  character,  ambition,  unscrupu- 
lousness,  Ac.,  he  used  to  meet  by  comparing  him  with  the  Bourbons 
whom  he  suj)plunted — ‘  not  a  whit  better  morally,  and  imbecile  to  boot.’ 
( )f  the  two,  he  thought  it  better  that  a  wise  and  able  bad  man  should 
rfigii  than  a  stupid  and  weak  bad  man.  He  never  altogether  like! 
1  )r.  Channing’s  article  on  Napoleon.  ‘  Why  rein  his  character  up,’  he 
said,  ‘  by  the  strict  rules  of  Christian  perfection,  when  you  never  think 
of  applying  it  to  the  character  of  any  other  ruler  or  general  of  the 
day  V 

“'file  fact  is,  that  his  sympathy  with  genius  was  so  intense, 
especially  executive  genius,  that  it  created  what  might  almost  be  called 
a  personal  atVection  toward  the  great  leader,  and  with  it  was  blent 
somew  hat  of  the  anxiety  of  the  pastor,  the  habitual  bishop  of  souls,  for 
a  gifted  but  erratic  nature.  Jlis  mind  was  greatly  exercised  about  the 
condition  of  the  emperor’s  soul,  and  he  read  every  memoir  emanating 
from  8t.  Helena  with  the  earnest  desire  of  shaping  out  of  those  last 
conversations  some  hope  for  his  eternal  future.” 

As  the  family  advanced  in  its  circumstances,  some  fortunate 
accident  brought  wdthin  the  reach  of  the  poor  minister’s  means 
u  fine-toned,  upright  piano.  “The ark  of  the  covenant  W'as  not 
“  brought  into  the  tabernacle  with  more  gladness  than  this 
“  magical  instrument  into  our  abode and  the  house  rang 
alternately  with  j)salm-tunes  and  Scotch  airs ;  also,  great  w^as 
the  rejoicing  when  at  last,  after  grave  deliberation,  the  dictum 
went  forth  from  the  magistrate  of  the  household  that  Scott’s 
novels  might  be  read  ;  novels  had  hitherto  been  disapproved  of, 
but  now’,  to  the  w  onder  and  delight  of  the  household,  the  father 
said,  “  I’ll  tell  you  w  hat  w  e  w'ill  do  to  make  the  evening  go  off ; 
“  you  and  I  will  take  turns,  and  see  w’ho  will  tell  the  most 
“  out  of  Scott’s  novels and  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and 
Ivanhoe,  and  others,  henceforth  became  aii  inexhaustible  field 
and  harvest  of  delight. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  all  this  cheerfulness  in  the 
household  corresponded  to  continued  earnestness  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  ot  revivals  ;  in  a  dauntless  and  most  successful  contest  w'ith 
L  nitarianism,  and  in  doing  battle  w’ith  many  gross  forms  of 
social  evil.  hen  in  Long  island,  he  had  grieved  over  and 
preached  against  the  growing  intemperance  of  the  times,  and 
rebuked  the  atrocities  of  injustice  exercised  tow'ards  many  of  the 
l>oor  Indians,  against  whom  strong  drink  was  one  of  the  most 
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fearful  weapons,  both  for  their  exth’patiou  and  all  commercial 
exaction.  At  last  came  those  sermons  which  we  suppose  most 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  etfect  of,  which  thrilled  and 
vibrated  not  only  through  America,  but  throughout  Great 
Britain,  producing  an  cfibct  which  greatly  consummated  itself 
in  the  giving  existence  to  the  temperance  reformation.  The 
following  paragraph  from  these  six  sermons  will  not,  perhaps, 
stand  the  test  of  some  fastidious  canons  of  taste ;  but  thirty 
years  since,  how  extensively  it  was  circulated  in  millions  of 
tracts  and  handbills ;  and  it  is  a  very  fair  illustration  of  that 
nervous,  fearful,  and  exaggerated  form  of  eloquence  in  which 
Dr.  Beecher  was  so  effective : — 

“  Could  all  the  forms  of  evil  produced  in  the  land  by  intemperance 
come  upon  us  in  one  horrid  array,  it  would  appal  the  nation,  and  put  an 
end  to  tlie  tralKc  in  ardent  spirit.  If,  in  every  dwelling  built  by  blood, 
the  stone  from  the  wall  should  utter  all  the  cries  which  the  bloody  traffic 
extorts,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  should  echo  them  back,  who 
would  build  such  a  house,  and  who  would  dwell  in  it  ?  What  if  in  every 
part  of  the  dwelling,  from  the  cellar  U})waril,  through  all  the  halls  and 
chambers,  babblings,  and  contentions,  and  voices,  and  groans,  and  shrieks, 
and  wailings,  were  heard  day  and  night  ?  What  if  the  cold  blood  oozed 
out,  and  stood  in  drops  upon  the  walls,  and  by  preternatural  art,  all  the 
ghastly  skulls  and  bones  of  the  victims  destroyed  by  intemperance  should 
stand  upon  the  walls,  in  horrid  sculpture,  within  and  without  the  build¬ 
ing  ?  Who  would  rear  such  a  building  ?  What  if  at  eventide  and  at 
midnight  the  airy  forms  of  men  destroyed  by  intemperance  were  dimly 
seen  haunting  the  distilleries  and  stores  where  they  received  their  bane, 
or  following  the  track  of  the  ship  engaged  in  the  commerce — walking 
upon  the  waves,  flitting  athwart  the  deck,  sitting  upon  the  rigging,  and 
sending  up,  from  the  hold  within  and  from  the  waves  without,  groans,  and 
loud  laments,  and  wailings?  Who  would  attend  such  stores?  Who  would 
labour  in  such  distilleries  ?  Who  would  navigate  such  ships  ? 

“Oh  !  were  the  sky  over  our  heads  one  great  whispering-gallery, 
bringing  down  about  us  all  the  lamentation  and  woe  which  intemperance 
creates,  and  the  linn  earth  one  sonorous  medium  of  sound,  bringing  up 
around  us  from  beneath  the  wailings  of  the  damned,  whom  the  commerce 
in  ardent  spirit  had  sent  thither;  these  tremendous  realities,  assailing 
our  senses,  would  invigorate  our  conscienci',  and  give  decision  to  the 
purpose  of  reformation.  But  these  evils  are  as  veal  as  if  the  stone  did 
cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  answered  it ;  as  real  as  if,  day  and 
night,  wailings  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  dwelling,  and  blood  and 
skeletons  were  seen  upon  every  wall  ;  as  real  as  if  the  ghostly  forms  of 
departed  victims  flitted  about  the  ship  as  she  passed  over  the  billows, 
and  showed  themselves  nightly  about  stores  and  distilleries,  and  with 
unearthly  voices  screamed  in  our  ears  their  loud  lament.  They  are  as 
real  as  if  the  sky  over  our  heads  collected  and  brought  down  about  us 
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nil  the  notes  of  sorrow  in  the  land,  and  the  firm  earth  should  open  a 
passage  for  the  wailings  of  despair  to  come  up  from  beneath. 

In  1826  he  removed  to  Boston.  Here  the  publicity  of  his 
sphere  gave  to  his  revival  work  more  purchase,  influence,  and 
circumference,  and  he  was  in  a  neighbourhood  where  an  earnest 
ministry  was  needed,  and  he  made  his  ministry  tell  upon  num¬ 
bers  of  the  most  depraved  characters.  Here,  also,  when  he 
arrived,  Calvinism  was  despised  and  persecuted.  Mrs.  Stowe 
says,  ‘‘  It  w’as  like  a  dethroned  royal  family,  wandering  like  a 
“  permitted  mendicant;  in  the  city  where  once  it  had  held  court, 
“  Unitarianisin  reigned  in  its  stead.  All  the  foundations  esta- 
“  blished  by  the  Pugrim  Fathers  for  the  perpetuation  of  ortho- 
“  doxy  were  employed  for  the  spread  of  heresy.  A  fund  given 
“  for  preaching  an  annual  lecture  on  the  Trinity  was  employed 
“  for  the  delivery  of  an  annual  attack  upon  it.^^  He  was 
roused  to  an  intense  earnestness  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints  ;  it  was  a  favourite  prayer  with  him,  “  Come, 
“  Lord  Jesus,  here,  where  the  bones  of  the  fathers  rest ;  here, 
**  where  the  crowui  has  been  torn  from  thy  brow.  Come,  and 
“  recall  thy  wandering  children  ;  behold  thy  flock  scattered  on 
“  the  mountain !  gather  them — gather  them,  oh.  Good  Shepherd, 
“  for  their  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains.’’  All  our 
readers  know  wLat  success  followed  his  most  brave  and  unex¬ 
pected  invasions  and  incursions  into  the  territories  of  TJnita- 
rianism.  Indeed,  thus  late  in  life,  he  seems  to  have  found  the 
spot  where  the  whole  purchase  of  his  character  was  felt.  In 
Boston  he  became  the  leader  of  Young  Men’s  Associations. 
Music,  too,  of  a  diflferent  strain  and  character  to  that  to  which 
he  listened  in  Litchfield,  now  regaled  his  ears.  The  well- 
knowm  composer,  Lowell  Mason,  was  his  organist,  and  the 
leader  of  his  choir ;  the  choir  itself  was  worthy  of  the 
organist.  He  had  a  vast  and  crowded  church,  and  on  every 
hand  was  a  foremost  and  able  man.  It  was  exactly  at  this 
point  and  moment  that  an  effort  was  made  to  smite  him  out  of 
his  church  and  Presbytery.  It  needs  an  acquaintance  with  the 
niceties  of  theological  hair-splitting  to  discriminate  those  dififer- 
enccs  which  separated  Dr.  Beecher  from  the  afiections  of  many 
of  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  our  article  is  biographical 
rather  than  theological.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  espe¬ 
cially  to  present  any  theological  rationale  of  the  topics  of  dif¬ 
ference  which  somewhat  harassed  the  central  years  of  his  life 
and  usefulness.  Our  readers,  also,  we  may  presume  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with^  the  two  opposite  phases  of  opinion ;  they  find 
am])le  exposition  in  the  Princeton  Essays  and  Iteviews,  We 
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hope  we  shall  not  express  a  very  frightful  sentiment  when  we 
utter  our  own  conviction,  that  most  of  the  finer  shades  of  theologi¬ 
cal  sentiment  are  the  secretions  of  a  peculiar  temperament  rather 
than  forms  of  eternal  truth.  We  should  think  attempt  at  per¬ 
suasion  a  very  idle  kind  of  work  with  many  characters ;  cer¬ 
tain  truths,  like  great  celestial  and  terrestrial  lines,  arc  beyond 
dispute — the  whole  sciences  of  geography  and  astronomy  rest 
on  these.  These  not  admitted,  the  sciences  are  impossible,  and 
the  conception  of  a  moral  universe  rests  on  those ;  these  not  ad¬ 
mitted,  all  is  chaos  and  confusion.  But  then  there  are  theories 
and  observations  upon  the  deepest  celestial  spaces  on  which 
speculation  and  dogmatism  may  exert  themselves ;  but  the  spe¬ 
culation  and  the  dogmatism  alike  do  not  affect  the  structure  of 
the  science  ;  and  in  remote  seas  there  are  islands  which  explorers 
and  navigators  may  place  in  the  map  and  describe  ;  but  this 
thing  or  that  described,  as  belonging  to  the  little  island,  does  not 
mucli  affect  the  circle  of  geographical  knowledge.  It  is  so  with 
many  dogmas  of  theological  opinion  ;  for  the  work  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls  they  have  little  value,  and  they  do  not  shed  much 
light  on  the  problem  of  the  moral  government  of  God  ;  but  to 
the  peculiar  mind  which  has  exercised  itself  on  this  department 
of  thought,  it  assumes  an  unnatural  importance  ;  his  little,  far¬ 
away  nebulm  become  the  only  universe,  and  his  science  of 
theology  a  diseased  caricature.  AVe  take  this  to  bo  a  very 
fair  statement  of  much  that  exists  in  the  history  of  theological 
opinion,  both  on  the  side  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy.  So  few  ac¬ 
custom  themselves  to  large  and  noble  thoughts  of  God ;  poor 
little  wisps  of  men  with  wliito  neckties  and  diplomas  spend  their 
whole  lives  in  showing  that  Ilis  ways  must  be  their  ways,  and 
His  thoughts,  their  thoughts ;  and  so  good  Lyman  Beecher,  in 
his  attempt  to  exhibit  the  God  of  the  universe  as  more  than  a 
machine,  or  a  machine  builder,  and  man  as  more  than  a  mere 
foam-bell  of  blindly  operating  waves  of  force,  fell  beneath  the 
fury  and  frown  of  some  certain  Dr.  Wilson,  who  seems,  from 
all  that  we  can  see  of  him,  to  be  a  diploma’d  idiot,  or  some¬ 
thing  worse,  of  whom  we  never  heard  before,  and  whom  we  trust, 
neither  in  time  nor  eternity,  to  run  against  again.  We  have  an 
image  before  us  of  a  tall,  stiffly  moving,  coarse,  bilious,  hard- 
tempered  man,  who  held  on  like  grim  death  to  the  idea  that  the 
universe  was  a  fatalism,  and  somehow,  in  his  Calvinistic  educa¬ 
tion,  swapped  creeds  with  an  Atheist,  and  never  found  out  the 
mistake.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Edwardsism  had  produced  a 
generation  of  men  who,  not  at  all  possessed  of  the  holy  affection¬ 
ateness  of  the  saintly  master  of  thought,  had  lapsed  down  into  a 
dreadful  cave,  whose  torch-illumined  blackness  scarcely  could  be 
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distinguished  from  the  night  beneath  which  the  mere  fatalist 
walks.  Prayer,  and  the  promises  of  the  word,  will  always  keep 
simple  souls  and  others  safe  i  but  a  man  finds  himself  in  a 
dreadful  plight  when  he  attempts  to  reduce  a  theology  to  a 
science  whose  chief  and  predominant  principles  are  force  sepa¬ 
rated  from  influence,  and  law  divorced  from  motive. 
AVe  are  not  saying  that  this  would  be  a  fair  statement 
of  President  Edwards’s  theology  ;  but  to  this  it  had  come  in  the 
hands  of  his  disciples  and  descendants.  ^  ‘‘  Our  doctrine,”  says 
Dr.  Beecher,  when  questioned  upon  his  theology,  ‘‘was,  that 
“  GckI  governs  mind  by  motive  and  not  by  force.”  One  wonders 
how,  in  the  name  of  sense  and  souls,  an  opposite  idea  could  ever 
have  found  entrance  into  the  church  with  either  Old  or  New 
Testament  for  text-book.  In  his  quaint,  Yankee  way,  he  con¬ 
tinues — “  Edwards  did  not  come  up  to  that  fair  and  square ; 
“  Bellamy  did  not ;  nobody  did,  until  Taylor  and  I  did  ;  and 
“  the  fact  was,  Taylor  did  it  indiscreetly.”  The  syllables  do 
not  fall  modestly  together  ;  but  we  believe  them  to  be,  neverthe¬ 
less,  very  true.  The  correspondence  between  Dr.  Porter  and  Dr. 
Beecher,  in  which  the  latter  vindicated  himself,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  ;  and  Dr.  Beecher’s  letter,  lengthy  and  cogent,  wnTl  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  we  think,  to  assure  readers  of  the  great  and  substantial 
soundness  of  his  opinions :  his  crime  seems  to  have  been,  as  he 
says,  “that  he  had  no  s^mapathy  with  hobby-horses  no  two  of 
“  which  could  be  hitched  together.”  He  was  a  hearty  admirer 
of  elonathan  Edwards,  and  he  admirably  complemented  his  in¬ 
fluence  by  his  almost  equal  admiration  of  Andrew  Fuller; 
and,  immeasurably  as  Fuller  falls  beneath  the  great  American 
divine,  one  of  the  few  really  stupendous  thinkers  of  all  the  ages, 
the  influence  of  the  English  Baptist  divine  exercises  an  admi¬ 
rable  controlling  influence  upon  thought,  that  might  otherwise 
seem  in  danger  of  losing  itself  in  remoteness  and  despair.  In 
1832,  Dr.  Beecher  became  President  and  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Lane  University  ;  not  without  some  opposition,  however. 
II  is  removal  to  Cincinnati  from  Boston  was  greeted  by  a  letter 
signed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  others,  in  which  the  writers  say : — 
“  Your  opinions  respecting  many  of  the  radical  things  of  Jesus 
“  C  hrist,  and  your  modes  of  philosophizing  about  those  things, 
“  are  so  variant  from  our  solemn  convictions  of  what  the  truth  as 
“  it  is  in  »lesus  is,  that  we  must,  in  all  conscience  before  God, 
enter  our  deliberate  and  prayerful  dissent  to  your  ministry 
among  us.  Ibis  ilson  seems  to  have  been  a  horrible 
fellow,  as  ho  kept  himself  constantly  skirmishing  with  Dr. 
Beecher ;  he  turned  his  rifle  full  upon  the  Doctor’s  son,  George, 
opposing  his  reception  by  the  Presbytery.  When  the  parent 
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had  spoken  with  reference  to  his  son’s  creed,  and  faith,  and  ex¬ 
perience,  immediately  Wilson  rose  up,  in  a  speech  of  half-an- 
hoiir.  declaring:  his  belief  that  the  young:  candidate  was  not  a 
Christian,  and  knew  nothing:,  experimentally,  of  Christianity, 
and  that  he,  and  all  who  held  such  sentiments  with  him,  would 
never  see  the  f^ates  of  eternal  life.”  This,  of  course,  althoug:h 
uttered  against  the  son,  was  more  especially  intended  for  the 
father ;  so  that  it  may  be  a  source  of  some  gratification  to  know 
that  there  have  been,  or  are,  those  in  America  not  a  whit  behind 
some  pleasant-minded  persons  in  our  midst,  with  Avhom  fruits 
“  of  the  Spirit  ”  weigh  very  little,  compared  with  the  knowledge 
— absolute  in  their  case — of  the  Divine  decrees.  But  Dr. 
Beecher  was  too  robust  a  man  to  allow  these  things  to  detract 
from  his  happiness.  Every  man  must  be  annoyed  when  he  is 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  sweet,  sonorous  bray  in  gs  of  asinine 
creatures  calling  themselves  theologians ;  but  home  and  the 
music  of  children  is  very  pleasant,  and  a  happy  anodyne  after 
such  concerts.  At  home,  too,  at  his  breakfast  table,  and  by  his 
fireside,  he  had  his  antagonists  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  Ills 
biographers  say  that  hundreds  of  times  they  heard  him  in  such 
scenes  ‘‘hew  down  his  antagonists,”  and  “wring  their  necks  off, 
“  and  hang  them  upon  their  own  gallows,”  and  do  sundry  other 
sanguinary  things  too  dreadful  to  mention  ;  but  we  can  well  be¬ 
lieve,  as  they  tell  us,  that  all  this  was  delivered  with  a  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  which  showed  the  pleasant  assurance  he  had  that  he 
had  demolished  a  logical  error.  He  kept  his  frame  healthy,  and 
very  likely  his  mind  too,  by  daily  digging,  or  sawing  wood,  and 
he  was  as  proud  of  his  saw  as  a  violinist  of  his  violin.  He 
lived  on  terms  of  sweetest  affection  and  sympathy  with  his 
children;  and  in  his  household,  after  preaching  on  the  Sunday 
evenings,  he  had  his  pleasant  recreating  time.  “  If  I  were  to 
“  go  to  bed,”  he  said,  “at  the  key  at  which  I  leave  off  preach- 
“  ing,  I  should  toss  and  tumble  all  night.  I  must  let  off  steam 
“  gradually,  and  then  I  can  sleep  like  a  child.”  And  ho  was 
a  sound  sleeper ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  youngest  child  in 
the  household,  the  reigning  baby,  child  or  grandchild,  to  go  up 
and  wake  him  in  the  morning.  He  instructed  baby  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  him  by  the  nose,  and  kiss  him  a  great  many 
times  before  he  could  wake,  and  when  awake  he  usually  professed 
to  the  little  thing  his  fears  that  there  might  be  a  lion  under 
the  bed  who  would  catch  his  foot  if  he  put  it  out ;  at  length, 
after  earnest  assurances,  and  slow  progress,  with  great  jnide, 
the  little  monitor  would  lead  him  into  the  breakfast 
room,  reciting  all  the  labours,  in  baby  phrase,  of  getting 
papa  or  grandpapa  up.  Such  touches  of  humanity  there  are 
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in  these  grim  and  gaunt  theologians !  Who  knows  but  we 
iniglit  find  even  something  human  about  heresy-hunting  Wilson, 
too,  had  wo  the  opportunity  ?  Fits  of  mental  absence  came 
upon  him  ;  in  meetings  he  would  sometimes  borrow  a  pencil  of 
everybody  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  at  its  close  one  of  the  party 
would  say  dryly,  “Well,  Dr.,  how  many  pencils  have  you  got 
“  in  your  pocket  by  this  time  ?  and  then  came  a  humorous 
distribution  to  their  different  owners.  His  watch  was  a  standing 
joke  ;  he  had  no  sense  of  time,  and  it  was  wound  up  at  fits  and 
intervals  ;  when  he  wanted  to  know  the  hour  he  pulled  out  his 
old  friend,  usually  stationary,  shook  it,  wound  it  up,  set  it  with 
grave  attention  if  a  friend  were  at  hand,  and  went  on  his  way. 
lie  generally  carried  about  with  him  two  or  three  pairs  of  spectacles 
armed  against  accidents  ;  once,  reading  a  document  in  public,  in¬ 
flamed  with  a  comment  he  desired  to  make,  he  threw,  as  was 
customary,  his  spectacles  over  his  forehead;  they  slipped  down  over 
the  back  of  his  head ;  he  returned  to  his  manuscript,  feeling  for 
his  spectacles  at  the  same  time,  but  they  were  gone :  out  came 
another  pair,  and  they  were  put  on  in  front.  “  Now,  brethren,*’ 
said  the  well-known  Dr.  Wisner,  “  we  must  look  about  us ;  the 
“  Dr.  has  got  his  spectacles  on  behind  and  before,  he  means  to 
“  look  into  this  matter  all  round.”  Beecher’s  residence,  during 
his  presidency  of  Lane  Seminary,  was  a  pleasant  house  called 
Walnut  Hills ;  there  he  sought  to  create  and  foster  a  warm 
anti-slavery  feeling.  During  those  years  his  family  was  settling, 
and  now  came  the  voices  of  family  meetings  from  far  distances 
— yoimg  students  or  ministers.  And  here  is  a  pleasant  picture 
sketched  by  an  intimate  friend  and  fellow-student  of  Henry 
Ward  and  Charles,  who  was  with  them  and  tells  the  story, 
which  will,  perhaps,  touch  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  some  of  our 
readers  who  may  know  how  precious  such  meetings  are  ; — 

“  Long  l>efore  Edward  came  out  here  the  doctor  tried  to  have  a  family 
meeting,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  children  were  too  scattered.  Two 
wore  in  Connecticut,  some  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island. 
That,  1  believe,  was  five  years  ago.  But — now  just  think  of  it ! — there 
has  l>een  a  family  meeting  in  Ohio  !  When  Edward  returned,  he 
brought  on  Mary  from  Hartford ;  William  came  down  from  Putnam, 
Ohio ;  George  from  Batavia,  Ohio ;  Catharine  and  Harriet  were  here 
already ;  Henry  and  Charles  at  home  too,  besides  Isabella,  Thomas,  and 
James.  Tliese  eleven!  The  first  time  they  all  ever  met  together! 
Mary  had  never  seen  James,  and  she  had  seen  Tliomas  but  once. 

“  Such  a  time  as  they  had  !  The  old  doctor  was  almost  transported 
with  joy.  Tlie  affair  had  been  under  negotiation  for  some  time.  He 
returned  from  Dayton  late  one  Saturday  evening.  The  next  morning 
they,  for  the  first  tune,  assembled  in  the  parlour.  There  were  more 
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t^ars  than  words.  The  doctor  attempted  to  pray,  but  could  scarcely 
speak.  Ilis  full  heart  poured  itself  out  in  a  flood  of  weeping.  He  could 
not  go  on.  Edward  continued,  and  each  one,  in  his  turn,  uttered  some 
sentences  of  thanksgiving.  They  then  began  at  the  head  and  related 
their  fortunes.  After  special  prayer,  all  joined  hands,  and  sang  Old 
Hundred  in  these  words  : 

“‘From  all  who  dwell  below  the  skies.* 

Edward  preached  in  his  father’s  pulpit  in  the  morning,  William  in  the 
afternoon,  and  George  in  the  evening.  The  family  occupied  the  three 
front  pews  on  the  broad  aisle.  Monday  morning  they  assembled,  and, 
after  reading  and  prayers,  in  which  all  joined,  they  formed  a  circle. 
The  doctor  stood  in  the  middle,  and  gave  them  a  thrilling  speech.  Ho 
then  went  round,  and  gave  them  each  a  kiss.  They  had  a  happy 
dinner. 

“  Presents  flowed  in  from  all  quarters.  During  the  afternoon  the 
house  was  filled  with  company,  each  bringing  an  offering.  When  left 
alone  at  evening  they  had  a  general  examination  of  all  their  characters. 
The  shafts  of  wit  flew  amain,  the  doctor  being  struck  in  several  places ; 
he  was,  however,  expert  enough  to  hit  most  of  them  in  turn.  From  the 
uproar  of  the  general  battle,  all  must  have  been  wounded.  Tuesday 
morning  saw  them  together  again,  drawn  up  in  a  straight  line  for  the 
inspection  of  the  king  of  happy  men.  After  receiving  particular  instruc¬ 
tions,  they  formed  into  a  circle.  The  doctor  made  a  long  and  affecting 
speech.  He  felt  that  he  stood  for  the  last  time  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
children,  and  each  ^vord  fell  with  the  weight  of  a  patriarch’s.  He  em¬ 
braced  them  once  more  in  all  the  tenderness  of  his  big  heart.  Each 
took  of  all  a  farewell  kiss.  With  joined  hands  they  joined  in  a  hymn. 
A  prayer  was  offered ;  and,  finally,  the  parting  blessing  was  spoken. 
Thus  ended  a  meeting  which  can  only  be  rivalled  in  that  blessed  home 
w  here  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  after  weary  pilgrimage,  shall  join  in 
the  j)raise  of  the  Lamb.  IVfay  they  all  be  there  ! 

“  Truly  the  crown  of  old  men  is  their  children.” 

So  ho  went  on,  in  and  with  life,  in  love  at  home,  in  warfare 
abroad,  for  his  anti -slavery  hatchings  became  vehement.  But 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  place  in  which  to  insert  from  these 
delightfully  rich  volumes,  a  page  which  we  may  call 

IlEECHERANA : — 

AWK^VARD  DILEMMA  FOR  A  SENSATION  ORATOR. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  one  of  our  great  benevolent  societies,  a 
speaker  told  with  effect  the  story  of  a  minister  who  exchanged  pulpits 
with  a  brother  minister  on  a  very  stormy  Sabbath,  and  preached  a  rous¬ 
ing  sermon  to  an  audience  of  one.  Afterward  he  met  that  hearer  in 
the  ministry,  and  found  he  had  been  converted  under  that  sermon.  The 
speaker  elaborated  the  incident  with  vivid  minuteness,  and  at  the  close 
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exclaimed,  with  a  flourish,  turning  to  Dr.  Beecher,  who  was  present, 
**  And  here  is  the  man  himself.  Dr.  Beecher,  am  I  right  ?” 

The  only  fault  with  that  story,”  said  the  doctor,  and  it’s  a  pity  to 
spoil  it,  is,  that  it  never  happened.”  The  discomfiture  of  the  speaker 
can  easily  be  imagined. 

THE  VALUE  OF  APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION. 

“  He  had  some  pleasant  rencounters  on  account  of  his  Episcopal  con¬ 
nections.  Though  the  old  clergyman  of  Guilford,  where  they  attended 
church,  was  rather  of  the  dullest,  this  in  no  wise  abated  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  pretensions.  Just  after  his  marriage,  passing  a  field  where  the 
(piizzical  old  uncle  who  had  brought  him  up  was  mowing,  he  heard  him 
calling  out — 

‘  Halloo,  youngster  1  they  say  you  have  no  right  to  preach  ;  you 
have  never  been  ordained.’ 

“  ‘  Got  a  good  scythe  there,  Uncle  Lot  V 

“  ‘  First  rate  V 

**  *  Who  made  it?’ 

**  *  Dun’no ;  bought  it  over  to  the  store.’ 

**  ‘  And  if  you  had  another  that  was  made  by  a  blacksmith  who  you 
supposed  could  trace  his  authority  for  making  scythes  all  the  way  up  to 
St.  Peter,  and  yet  the  scythe  wouldn’t  cut  any  more  than  a  sheet  of 
lead,  which  would  you  take  to  mow  with  ?’ 

*  Go  ’long,  you  rogue  !’  ” 

A  WARNING  TO  CONTROVERSIALISTS. 

Riding  on  horseback  from  Southampton  homeward  one  evening,  with 
a  heavy  folio,  which  he  had  just  borrowed,  under  his  arm,  he  saw  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  rabbit  run  across  the  path  and  stop  by  the  roadside. 
It  WAS  moonlight,  and  he  could  not  see  very  distinctly,  but  thought  to 
himself,  **  Pll  have  a  shot  at  you,  any  how.”  So,  when  he  came  along¬ 
side  the  supposed  rabbit,  he  poised  the  ponderous  folio  and  hurled  it  at 
the  mark,  receiving  in  return  a  point-blank  shot  of  an  unmistakable 
character,  which  required  him  to  bury  his  clothes,  folio,  and  every  thing 
about  him  in  the  earth  in  order  to  become  presentable.  In  after  life, 

being  asked  why  he  did  not  reply  to  a  certain  Mr. - ,  who  was 

abusing  him  through  the  press,  he  replied,  “  I  threw  a  book  at  a  skunk 
once  and  he  had  the  best  of  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  try  it 
again.” 

TROUBLE. 

‘‘'You  will  have  troubles,  young  gentlemen,’  he  would  say,  <go  where 
you  will;  but  when  they  come,  don't  dam  them  tip^  but  let  them  go  down 
streamy  and  you  will  soon  be  rid  of  them.*  ” 

DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION. 

young  man  said  to  him,  <  What  can  I  do  if  I  am  not  elected  ?  ’ 
^  T®''  bagin  to  care  about  being  saved,  come  to  me  and  I  will 
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tell  you ;  but  while  you  don’t  care  a  snap  about  it,  very  likely  God 
doesn’t.’  ” 

THE  ONUS  OF  PROOF. 

“  ‘  Take  care,  in  your  contest  with  intellectual  sharpers,  how  you 
attempt  to  prove  that  mind  is  not  matter.  The  onus  probandiy  in  such 
a  case,  is  on  the  sceptic.  The  inability  to  prove  a  negative  does  not 
falsify  an  affirmation.  Suppose  I  assert  that  the  spots  on  the  sun 
are  immense  rat-holes  made  by  rats  a  thousand  times  larger  than  our 
rats.’  ” 

THE  DANGER  OF  INDOLENCE. 

“  ^  Indolent  habits  derange  the  nervous  system,  and  stir  up  a  tyrant 
capable  of  making  hell  on  earth.  Thus  with  dyspepsia ;  and  it  is  most 
remarkable  that  Nature,  before  she  surrenders,  stoutly  resists,  and 
hangs  out  flags  of  distress.’  ” 

MYSTERIOUS  !  MYSTERIOUS  ! 

“  ‘  Some  cry  out,  “  Mysterious  !  mysterious  !  ”  because  God  lias  not 
so  created  ns  that  we  can  not  make  mistakes.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it.  As  well  ask  why  God  has  not  created  tallow  candles  to  light 
up  the  universe.  lie  intended  man  to  be  happy  in  the  exercise  of  men¬ 
tal  activity  in  view  of  motives.  How  much  happiness  could  be  placed 
in  a  snail’s  shell  ?  God  did  not  make  man  after  such  a  pattern,  but 
according  to  a  law  which  is  common  to  all  intelligences,  from  man  to 
the  highest  angels  who  burn  before  the  throne  of  God.’  ” 

A  BAD  ARGUMENT. 

A  brother  minister  was  making  a  lame  argument  in  Presbytery. 

‘  Braincrd,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘  I  had  rather  be  before  that  gun  than  be¬ 
hind  it.’” 

THE  REV.  DR.  DARKMAN. 

“  Another  minister  of  the  Presbytery,  who,  by-thc-by,  was  a  New 
England  man,  but  greatly  alarmed  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church, 
had  a  habit  of  looking  up  and  swinging  his  head  to  and  fro  while  he 
belaboured  the  New  School.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  his  prosy  speeches 
the  doctor  grew  impatient.  ‘  Brainerd,’  said  he,  ‘  did  you  ever  know  a 
man  who  looked  to  heaven  so  much  for  light  and  got  so  little  ?  ’  ” 

THE  CRT  OF  HERESY. 

‘‘  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson  wished  us  to  try  Dr.  Beecher  on  common  fame  of 
heresy  in  the  West.  Dr.  Beecher  replied  that  this  common  fame  was 
made  by  Wilson  himself.  ‘  One  wolf,’  said  he,  ‘  will  howl  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  so  many  tones  you’d  think  there  were  a  dozen.’  ” 

ADAM  AND  GRACE. 

“  The  question  was  up  in  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  whether  wo 
should  divide  a  village  church?  ‘  Make  two,’  says  Dr.  Beecher;  *Adam 
and  grace  will  do  twice  as  much  as  grace  alone.'  ” 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

He  was  urging  meekness  on  his  Church  in  Cincinnati.  He  told 
them  ‘  that  in  the  entire  constellation  of  their  Christian  virtues  it  would 
recjuire  a  telescope  of  unusual  power  to  discern  the  grace^  of  meekness. 
When  he  said  this  he  suited  the  aotion  to  the  word,  as  if  peering  into 
the  heavens.** 


PASSAGE  PAID. 

In  travelling  with  him  in  the  deep  mud  of  Kentucky,  in  1834,  our 
stage  stuck.  The  doctor  started  across  the  ditch  for  a  rail.  ‘  Stop,’ 
said  I,  ‘doctor,  let  me  go.  I  have  boots  on,  and  you  shoes.*  ‘  No,* 
says  he,  ‘  I  haven’t  shoes  on  ;  they  are  both  there  sticking  in  the  ditch.* 
On  the  same  journey  we  were  twice  upset.  Some  were  timid,  but  the 
doctor  was  entirely  unmoved.  ‘  My  passage,*  said  he,  ‘  is  paid.*  He 
seemed  incapable  of  fear.** 

And  now  we  must  lay  down  ^these  very  delightful  volumes. 
Wo  trust  wo  have  sufficiently  characterized  them,  while  there 
are,  of  course,  reminiscences,  pictures  of  places  and  of  persons, 
w’c  have  been  unable  even  to  mention.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
family  altogether  ;  a  glow  of  bright,  affectionate  interest  suffuses 
all  in  charming  sunshine.  It  was  a  life  of  singular  purpose, 
usefulness,  and  determination,  and  we  think  ministers  especially, 
and  of  ministers  young  students  especially,  might  read  it,  and 
read  it  more  than  once,  to  advantage.  It  would  be  a  good  book 
to  put  upon  the  shelf  of  a  young  man  leaving  college — a  life 
of  intense  truth-loving,  and  truth-seeking,  brave  and  fearless 
avowal  of  conviction,  the  picture  of  a  life  often  shaded  with 
trial,  never  rich  in  the  resources  of  wealth,  often  disturbed  with 
troublesome  deacons,  and  as  often  comforted  by  kind  ones ; 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  in  error,  a  vehement  nature  becoming 
splenetic,  but  never  morbid ;  passionate,  but  always  cheerful, 
exercising  the  influence  of  a  vigorous,  and  often  electrical  oratory, 
and  a  wise  and  logical  pen.  In  1846  he  visited  England.  We 
remember  spending  a  day  with  him  among  green  fields  and 
pleasant  meadows,  and  having  tea  with  him  in  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  old  English  yew-trees ;  then  beneath  the  evening 
shades,  the  old  man  and  the  young  one  were  driven  into  the 
great  town  by  their  kind  host,  for  a  noble  public  meeting  in  the 
evening.  Returning  to  Boston  in  1851,  he  devoted  some  of  his 
later  years  to  the  ^thering  together  and  reprinting  the  accu¬ 
mulated  works  of  his  lifetime.  His  last  removal  was  to  Brooklyn  \ 
there  he  now  attended  the  ministry  of  his  son — the  master 
pulpit  orator  of  his  age,  once  the  little  Henry  Ward,  whom  we 
^w,  in  the  black  frock,  gazing  wonderingly  after  the  coffin  of 
his  mother,  the  lost  Roxana. 
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As  he  sunk  to  earth,  the  organs  of  expression  and  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outer  world  seemed  to  fail,  but  occasionally  a 
flash  of  the  old  quick  humour  would  light  his  face.  Thus,  a 
little  before  his  death,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  stood  by  him,  brushing  his 
long  white  hair — his  eyes,  serene  and  humoursome,  fixed  on  the 
opposite  window — she  said,  stroking  his  hair,  “  Do  you  know 
“  that  you  are  a  very  handsome  old  gentleman  ?  His  eye 
twinkled  with  a  roguish  light  as  he  answered  directly,  “  Tell  me 
“  something  new.*'  In  other  moods,  doubts  and  fears  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  old  man.  Somebody  sent  him  the  little  tract, 
The  Working  and  Waiting  Servant ;  as  it  was  read,  tears  coursed 
down  his  face,  and  he  said,  “  How  could  they  know  that  was  what 
I  needed  ?  ”  Somebody  who  did  not  know  him  so  well,  asked 
him  if  he  remembered  Dr.  Taylor.  Dr.  Taylor  had  been  his  great, 
dear  friend,  and  close  fellow-soldier  :  he  placed  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  replied  suddenly,  “  Part  of  me^  part  of  me*^  And, 
sometimes,  bright  and  unmistakable  spiritual  visions  caught  him 
up.  At  last,  January  10th,  1863,  in  his  eighty- cightn  year, 
mutely  responding  to  the  words, 

“  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly,** 

he  fell  asleep,  and  passed  to  his  everlasting  rest.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  any  more  words,  we  hope  we  have  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  our  very  high  appreciation  of,  and  gratitude  for,  this 
charming  and  many-sided  biography  of  a  most  robust  and 
healthy  life. 


IDYLS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  INVERBURN 

TTPON  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  UndertoneSy  we 
^  expressed  our  hearty  admiration  of  it,  and  our  faith  in  the 
promise  it  gave  of  even  far  brighter  and  greater  things.  To 
our  minds,  the  present  little  volume  abundantly  justifies  all  we 
expressed  \  indeed,  with  all  our  admiration  for  the  last  volume, 
the  present  harmonizes  most  with  our  knowledge  and  taste. 
The  charm  of  the  Undertones  was  its  real  presentation  of 
classical  ideals  and  ideas,  as  in  the  creed  of  Horace,  and  the 
picture  of  the  Satyr ;  the  present  partakes  more  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  lines  we  then  quoted,  “  To  David  in  Heaven'*  or  the 
somewhat  too  copious  unbosoming  of  feeling,  ‘‘  To  Mary  on 
Earth,"  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  poet  of  books  as  well  as  a  poet  of 
fields.  We  are  not  certain  in  which  inspiration  we  like  him 
best ;  but  the  present  volume  is  the  inspiration  of  fields,  and  the 
burns,  and  moorlands,  and  cottage  hearths  around  them.  It 
purports  to  be  a  collection  of  idyls,  picked  up  in  Inverburn,  an 
ancient  Scottish  village  to  which  he  fled  to  dream,  to  picture, 
and  to  plan  away  from  the  smoke  he  had  shared  with  “  Higgs, 
“  the  callous  cockney  with  the  humorous  vein."  By  road  and 
rail,  our  poet  has  whirled  himself  away  from  Babylonia  to  the 
place  of  rural  music,  where  waggons  roll  through  lanes,  and 
waterfalls  plunge  with  a  cool  sound,  and  rooks  build  their 
windy  rookery  and  wood  nest,  and  solemn  winds  heave  their 
thunder-echoes  among  the  hills,  and  mountain  tops  mingle  with 
the  regions  of  the  rain.  It  seems  an  easy  thing  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  write ;  natural  sights  and  sounds  come  and  go  through  his 
pen,  and  along  his  page,  as  readily  as  across  a  camera.  We 
hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  him  to  write,  or  especially  to  write 
these  things  for  which  he  has  so  rich  and  eminent  an  endow¬ 
ment.  The  chief  thing  he  seems  to  need  is  a  wise  reticence, 
the  education  of  a  will  to  curb  the  lusciousness  of  his  fancy — 
the  edu(‘atioii  of  tlie  eye  to  temper  the  tone  of  colours  sometimes 
too  glowing  and  rich.  It  is  not  that  our  age  does  not  produce 
poets  that  we  have  few  we  call  great ;  it  is  that  life  is  so  weary¬ 
ing  and  exciting,  that  the  thing  done  cannot  be  put  by  and 

♦  Idyls  and  Legsnds  of  Inverburn.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  Author  of 
Under  toftes.  Alexander  Strahan. 
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studied,  that  it  is  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  hour. 
If  Mr.  Buchanan  can  wait,  and  retouch,  and  use  these  rich 
sensations,  this  overflowing  succession  of  fancies  and  imagina¬ 
tions,  pictures  and  ideas,  we  do  not  know  to  whom,  after  the 
two  or  three  of  living  poets  who  are  crowned  and  on  their 
thrones,  he  ought  to  stand  second.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  passionate  love  of  nature  characterizing  this  volume,  which 
imparts  even  to  the  reader,  while  reading,  the  breath  of  wild 
honeysuckles  and  far  ofi*  bean-fields.  The  blank  verse  has  the 
very  drone  and  music  of  wild  bees  among  mountain  thyme,  and 
when  rhyme  comes,  it  makes  its  way  as  freely  as  a  mountain 
torrent,  or  a  village  burn.  Then  Mr.  Buchanan  has  plenty  of 
humour  at  his  command.  We  remember  some  cunning  strokes 
of  this  in  the  Undertones,  We  have  been  especially  desirous 
that  Metempsychosis*^  should  be  set  to  music,  and  dedicated  to 
Captain  Burton,  and  if  that  gentleman  sung  it,  it  w^ould  be 
sung  in  character.  The  humour  of  the  Idyls  is  of  a  difterent 
kind,  more  simply  human  and  dramatic.  “  The  Widow  Mysiey 
an  Idyl  of  Love  and  Whiskeyy*  ought  to  be  a  great  favourite. 
A  soul  of  humour  is  needed  for  every  attempt  to  recite  the  story 
of  a  cottage  ingle  and  farm  gate ;  in  each  the  story  is  of  the 
lowly  and  the  poor.  We  could  suppose  tliat  Poet  Andrew  recites 
the  history  of  David  Gray;  it  is  very  like  what  we  know  of  that 
rich,  rare  spirit — reads  like  the  story  told  in  pathetic  prose,  set 
to  beautiful,  mournful,  pensive  verse.  “  WlUie  Baird  **  is  a 
little  idyl  of  the  snow',  and  of  a  poor  school  laddie  lost  in  it. 
“  llie  English  llnsicife*s  Gossipf^  the  story  of  a  })oor  half-w  itted 
villager,  and  his  love,  and  greatness,  and  grief;  and  Ilngh 
Sutherland's  Pansies;  a  Flower  Piece given  by  the  agi'd 
minister  of  Inverburn ;  the  tale  of  a  cotter  w'ho  loved  natiin? 
and  flow'ers,  even  through  his  poverty,  and,  w'orso  still,  his 
intemperance  ; — so  simple  are  the  themes  of  the  volume — 
stories  likely  to  be  picked  up  in  any  small  northern  village, 
but  set  in  the  verse  of  the  poet,  sw'eet  and  specchful  to 
the  heart ;  not  by  any  remote  and  un gathered  interest,  but  by 
their  nearness  to  ordinary  life,  and  almost  every-day  ex¬ 
perience.  The  scholarlincss  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  their  love 
of  religion  and  the  Bible,  their  homage  to  the  minister,  the 
patient,  homely  activities  of  w'omanhood,  the  wonders  and 
questionings  of  childhood,  cottage  strifes,  village  jealousies,  the 
avarice  w  hich  w'as  the  sin  of  one,  the  intemperance  which  w'as 
the  sin  of  another, — such  w'ere  the  things  our  writer  saw  and 
jotted  down,  and  turned  into  verse.  The  tone  of  the  story 
varies  its  language  according  to  the  lips  of  the  teller.  One 
told  by  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  survives  a  much-loved 
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favourite  little  scholar,  lost  in  the  snow,  going  home  from  school, 
years  ago  ;  another  is  told  by  a  poor  old  peasant,  a  broken¬ 
hearted  father,  who  has  never  got  his  heart  healed  from  the 
death  of  a  son,  a  poet  lad  ;  another  is  told  by  an  English 
ploughman^s  wife  while  she  irons  her  Sunday  linen  by  the  danc¬ 
ing  firelight  j  another  by  the  old  minister  of  the  village  i  and  in 
all  the  character  of  the  speech  is  well  sustained.  Mr.  Buchanan 
aptly  seizes  a  natural  image,  and  makes  it  alive  on  the  page  ;  a 
father  fearing  and  wondering  about  his  far-away  son,  of  whom 
he  can  hear  no  account,  but  who  is  in  London,  well  describes 
his  feelings : — 

Hut,  night  by  night,  these  een  lookt  Londonways, 

And  saw  my  laddie  wandering  all  alone 
'Mid  darkness,  fog,  and  reek,  growing  afar 
To  dark  proportions  and  gigantic  shape — 

Just  as  the  Jiyure  of  a  sheep-herd  Zooms, 

Awful  and  silent ^  thro*  a  mountain  mist. 

And  when  the  news  comes,  with  the  assurance  of  some  hope  and 
praise,  they  seem  to  him 

Bright  pictures,  which  we  smiled  at  wearily — 

As  people  smile  at  pictures  in  a  hooky 
Untrue  hut  honnie. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  sweetly  drawn  in  the  little  volume 
than  the  return  of  the  wandering  lad  to  his  father’s  cottage, 
with  his  aching  head  and  weary,  hopeless  heart,  coming  home 
from  the  noisy  streets  to  die.  The  father  had  separated  himself 
from  his  lad,  when  he  was  at  home,  on  account  of  his  love  of 
study,  and  of  books,  and  poetry : — 

To  me,  it  seem’d,  indeed 
The  callant  cared  for  nothing  for  itsel’. 

But  for  some  special  quality  it  had 
To  set  him  thinhinyy  thinking,  or  bestow 
A  tearful  sense  he  took  for  luxury. 

But  now,  on  his  return,  disappointed  and  broken-spirited,  sprang 
up  a  wonderful  intimacy  between  father  and  son.  The  following 
cottage  picture  seems  to  us  to  be  painted  with  exquisite  truth 
and  tenderness.  We  shall  quote  it  at  length.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  the  finest  or  sweetest  passage  in  the  volume,  but  the  one 
who  can  write  thus  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  poet 
and  master  of  hearts : — 

Love  sprang  up 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  household  fire, 

Where  Hope  was  fluttering  like  the  loose  white  film  ; 
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And  Andrew,  our  own  boy,  seem’d  nearei  now 
To  this  old  dwelling  and  our  aching  hearts 
Than  he  had  ever  been  since  he  became 
Wise  with  book-learning.  With  an  eager  pain, 

I  met  him  at  the  train  and  brought  him  home 
And  w  hen  we  met  that  sunny  day  in  hairst. 

The  ice  that  long  had  sunderM  us  had  thaw’d, 

We  met  in  silence,  and  our  een  were  dim. 

Och,  I  can  see  that  look  of  his  this  night ! 

Part  pain,  part  tenderness — a  weary  look 
Yearning  for  comfort  such  as  God  the  Lord 
Puts  into  parents’  ecn.  I  brought  him  here. 
Gently  we  set  him  here  beside  the  fire, 

And  spake  few  words,  and  hush’d  the  noisy  house; 
Then  eyed  his  hollow  cheeks  and  lustrous  een. 

His  clammy  hueless  brow  and  faded  hands, 

Blue  vein’d  and  white  like  lily-flowers.  The  wife 
Forgot  the  sickness  of  his  face,  and  moved 
With  light  and  happy  footstep  but  and  ben, 

As  though  she  welcomed  to  a  merry  feast 
A  happy  guest.  In  time,  out  came  the  truth  : 
Andrew  was  dying :  in  his  lungs  the  dust 
Of  cities  stole  unseen,  and  hot  as  fire 
Burnt — like  a  deil’s  red  een  that  gazed  at  Death. 
Too  late  for  doctor’s  skill,  tho’  doctor’s  skill 
We  had  in  plenty  ;  but  the  ill  had  ta’en 
Too  sure  a  grip.  Andrew  was  dying,  dying : 

The  beauteous  dream  had  melted  like  a  mist 
The  sunlight  feeds  on  :  a’  remaining  now 
Was  Andrew,  bare  and  barren  of  his  pride. 

Stark  of  conceit,  a  weel-beloved  child, 

Helpless  to  help  himsel*,  and  dearer  thus. 

As  when  his  yaumer — like  the  corn-craik’s  cry 
Heard  in  a  field  of  wheat  at  dead  o’  night — 

Brake  on  the  heiirkening  darkness  of  the  bield. 

And  as  he  nearer  grew  to  God  the  Lord, 

Nearer  and  dearer  ilka  day  he  grew 
To  Mysie  and  mysel’ — our  own  to  love. 

The  world’s  no  longer.  For  the  first  last  twie^ 

IVe  twa,  the  lad  and  /,  could  sit  and  crack 
With  open  hearts— free  spoketiy  at  our  ease  ; 

I  scem\l  to  kjiow  as  muckle  then  as  /ic, 

Because  I  teas  sae  sad. 


Thus  grief,  sae  deep 

It  flow’d  without  a  murmur,  brought  the  balm 
Which  blunts  the  edge  of  w  orldly  sense  and  makes 
Old  people  weans  again.  In  this  sad  time, 

We  never  troubled  at  his  childish  ways; 

We  seem’d  to  share  his  pleasure  when  he  sat 
List’ning  to  birds  upon  the  eaves  ;  we  felt 
Small  wonder  when  we  found  him  weeping  o’er 
His  old  torn  books  of  pencilPd  thoughts  and  verse ; 

And  if,  outbye,  1  saw  a  bonnic  flower, 
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1  pluckt  it  carefully  .and  bore  it  home  ^ 

'I'd  mv  sick  boy.  To  me,  it  somehow  seem  d 
Ilia  care  lor  lovely  earthly  thiii'cs  had  chau^od 
('hanjrcd  from  the  curious  love  it  once  had  been, 
(Jrowii  larjrer,  bijjiijcr,  holier,  peacefuller ; 

And  though  he  never  lost  the  luxury 
Of  lovinj;  beauteous  things  lor  poetry’s  sake. 

His  lieart  was  (iod  the  Lord’s,  and  he  was  calm. 
Death  came  to  lengthen  out  his  solemn  thoughts 
liike  shadows  to  the  sunset.  So  no  more 
We  wonder’d.  Wh.at  is  folly  in  .a  lad 
lle.althy  and  heartsomc,  one  with  work  to  do, 
llelits  Uie  freedom  of  a  dying  man.  .  . 

Mother,  who  chided  loud  the  idle  lad 
Of  old,  now  sat  her  sadly  by  his  side, 

And  read  from  out  the  Bible  soft  and  low'. 

Or  lilted  low  ly,  keeking  in  his  face. 

The  old  Scots  songs  that  made  his  cen  so  dim. 

I  went  al)out  my  daily  w  ork  as  one 
Who  waits  to  hear  a  knocking  at  the  door. 

Ere  Death  creeps  in  and  shadows  those  that  watch ; 
And  seated  here  at  e’en  i’  the  inglcside, 

I  watched  the  pictures  in  the  lire  and  smoked 
My  pipe  in  silence;  for  my  head  was  fu’ 

Of  many  rhymes  the  lad  had  made  of  old 
(Uhymes  1  had  read  in  secret,  .as  1  said). 

No  one  of  which  I  minded  till  they  came 
Unsummon’d,  bu/.zing-buzzing  in  my  ears 
Like  bees  among  the  leaves. 

k 

The  end  drew  ne.ar. 

Came  Winter  moaning,  and  the  Doctor  said 
That  Andrew  couldna  live  to  sec  the  Spring ; 

And  day  by  d.iy,  w  bile  frost  was  hard  at  work. 

The  lad  grew'  weaker,  ])aler,  .and  the  blood 
Came  redder  from  the  lung.  One  Sabbath  day — 
The  last  of  winter,  for  the  c.aller  air 
Was  draw  ing  sweetness  from  the  barks  of  trees — 
When  down  the  lane,  I  saw'  to  my  surprise 
A  snowdrop  blooming  underneath  a  birk. 

And  gladly  pluckt  the  tlower  to  carry  home 
To  Andrew.  Ere  1  re.ach’d  the  bield,  the  air 
\N  as  thick  wi’  snow,  and  ben  in  yonder  room 
1  found  him.  My  sic  seated  at  his  side. 

Drawn  to  the  w  indow  in  the  old  arm-chair, 

(Lazing  wi’  lustrous  een  and  sickly  cheek 
Out  on  the  shower,  that  waver’d  softly  down 
In  glistening  siller  glamour.  Saying  nought. 

Into  his  hand  I  put  the  year’s  first  tlower. 

And  turn’d  awa’  to  hide'my  face  ;  and  he  .  . 

.  .  He  smiled  .  .  and  at  the  smile,  I  knew  not  why. 
It  swam  upon  us,  in  a  frosty  pain. 

The  end  was  come  at  last,  at  last,  and  Death 
Was  creeping  ben,  his  shadow'  on  our  he.arts. 

W’e  gazed  on  Andrew ,  call’d  him  by  his  name. 
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Ami  touchM  him  softly  .  .  luul  he  lay  awhile, 
llis  een  upon  the  snow,  in  a  dark  dream, 

Yet  neither  heard  nor  saw  ;  hut  suddenly, 

He  sliook  awa’  the  vision  wi’  a  smile, 
liaised  lustrous  een,  still  smilinir,  to  the  sky. 

Next  upon  us,  then  dropt  them  to  the  tlouer 
That  trembled  in  his  hand,  and  murmurM  low, 
lake  one  that  uladlv  murmurs  to  himseT — 

“  Out  of  the  Snow,  the  Snowdrop — out  of  Death 
Come  Life;”  then  closed  his  eyes  aud  made  a  moan. 
And  never  spake  another  word  again. 


Til  qiiotiiii^  so  much,  we  think  wc  have  justified  to  our  readers 
the  very  dii^h  opinion  we  liave  formed  of  ^Ir.  TUiehanaii’s 
powers  of  pathos  and  description.  A  noticeable  characteristic  of 
our  writer’s  verse  is  its  orij^inality  ;  it  does  not  bear  the  impress, 
so  manifest  in  most,  indeed  in  almost  all,  of  our  younger  jioets, 
ol‘  Mr.  Tennyson’s  influence.  Writers  of  blank  verse,  especially, 
seem  to  hav(‘  lu'cn  unable  to  eseajte  from  the  spell  of  tlu^ 
Laiireat(‘’s  rhyme'  and  east  of  verse.  If  ^Ir.  d\'nnyson  has  been 
heie,  it  is  onlv  as  anv  other  master  mav  have  been  here;  there 
is  not  th(^  remotest  trace  of  the'  copyist  or  the  imitator.  This  is, 
p('rhaps,  th('  more  necessary  to  be  said,  as  some  persons  siip[H)se 
lliei’e  were  no  idyls  until  Mr.  Tennyson  wrote  them,  and  that 
all  who  write  them  now  must  have  received  the  reeipi^  from 
him.  ’fhe  very  term,  however,  suggests  all  the  differenee;  we 
do  not  mean  to  imply  in  our  admiration  of  ]\Ir.  Jhichanan, 
that  he  is  Alfred  Tennvson  ;  he  has  not  made  his  words  throb 
to  that  wonderful  concentration  ol*  music  and  feeling,  in  which 
the  Laureute  expresses  himself.  J5ut  it  is  also  to  be  noticed 
that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  idyls  have  not  the  wild,  free,  homely 
character  of  uncultured  life  they  ;  are  idyls  of  beautiful  garden 
lands  —  idyls  of  the  cultivated  park,  with  its  lake,  its  fair 
palace,  with  its  terrace  and  peerage  ol*  trees,  ^lost  of  his  idyllic 
l)ictures,  even  when  they  aim  at  wildness  of  scenery  produce  the 
('irect  of  cultivation,  and  never  arc  descriptions  of  scenery,  truly 
wild  ;  as  his  King  Arthur  is  a  country  gentleman  more  like  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  than  the  mythical  old  Ihitish  king,  so  his 
charming  jiietures,  however  wild  they  may  be  in  intention, 
always  ])roduce  thii  eifect  of  a  quiet,  murmui’ing  willow-shadc'd 
riv('r — titted  for  (piiid  contem])lation  rather  tlnni  vehement  sug- 
gi'stion  and  ins])iration.  AVe  have  always  felt  that  Air.  ’renny- 
son’s  rural  ])ictures  partake  very  much  of  the  scenery  of  his  birth 
and  first  vears  of  his  life. 

Air.  Ihichanan’s  idyls  and  poems,  in  general,  breathe  of  the 
mountains,  deep  snows,  mists,  lonely  heatheiTands,  rustic 
bi'auties,  wild,  uncultured,  boulder-strewn  moorlands.  The 
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following — in  which  the  old  schoolmaster  sat  alone  as  the  snow 
came  on,  wondering  and  fearing,  after  Willie  Baird  had  left  him, 
till  Donald,  the  dog,  came  and  hurried  him  forth  to  find  the 
little  lad  lost  in  the  snow — is  a  beautiful  piece  of  painting : 

The  lonely  room  grew  dark, 

The  flickering  tire  threw  phantoms  of  the  snow 
Along  the  floor  and  on  the  walls  around; 

The  melancholy  ticking  of  the  clock 

Was  like  the  beating  of  my  heart.  But,  hush  ! 

Above  the  moaning  of  the  wind  I  heard 
A  sudden  scraping  at  the  door ;  my  heart 
Stood  still  and  listen’d ;  and  with  that  there  rose 
An  awsome  howl,  shrill  as  a  dying  screech, 

And  scrape-scrape-scrape,  the  sound  beyond  the  door ! 

I  could  not  think — I  could  not  breathe — a  dark. 

Awful  foreboding  gript  me  like  a  hand, 

As  opening  the  door  1  gazed  straight  out, 

Saw  nothing,  till  1  felt  against  my  knees 
Something  that  moved  and  heard  a  moaning  sound — 

Then,  panting,  mojining,  o’er  the  threshold  leapt 
Donald  the  dog,  alone,  and  white  with  snow. 

Down,  Donald !  dow  n,  old  man !  Sir,  look  at  him  ! 

1  swear  he  knows  the  meaning  of  my  words, 

And  tho’  he  cannot  speak,  his  heart  is  full ! 

See  now  !  see  now !  he  puts  his  cold  black  nose 
Into  my  palm  and  whines  !  he  knows  !  he  knows ! 

Would  speak,  and  cannot,  but  he  minds  that  night ! 

The  terror  of  my  heart  seemM  choking  me : 

Dumbly  1  stared  and  wildly  at  the  dog, 

Wbo  gazed  into  my  face  and  whined  and  moan’d, 

Leap’d  at  tbe  door,  then  touched  me  with  his  paws. 

And  lastly,  gript  my  coat  between  his  teetb. 

And,  pull’d  and  pull’d — whiles  growling,  whining  whiles — 

Till  fairly  madden’d,  in  bewilder’d  fear, 

1  let  him  drag  me  through  the  banging  door 
Out  to  the  whirling  storm.  Bareheaded,  wild, 

The  wind  and  snow-drift  beating  on  my  face 
Blowing  me  hither,  thither,  with  the  dog, 

I  dash’d  along  the  road.  What  follow’d  seem’d 
An  eerie,  eerie  dream  ! — a  world  of  snow, 

A  sky  of  w  ind,  a  whirling,  howling  mist 
Which  swam  around  with  hundred  sickly  eyes  ; 

And  Donald  dragging,  dragging,  beaten,  bruised, 

Leading  me  on  to  something  that  I  fear’d _ 

An  awful  something,  and  I  knew  not  what ! 

On,  on,  and  farther  on,  and  still  the  snow’ 

Whirling,  the  tempest  moaning  !  Then  1  mind 
Of  groping,  groping  in  the  shadowy  light, 

And  Don.ald  by  me  burrowing  w  ith  his  nose 
And  whining.  Next  a  darkness,  blank  and  deep ! 
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But  then  I  mind  of  tcarinfij  thro’  the  storm, 
Stumbling  and  tripping,  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
And  holding  to  my  heart  an  icy  load 
I  clutch’d  with  freezing  fingers.  Far  away — 

It  seem’d  long  miles  on  miles  away — I  saw 
A  yellow  light — unto  that  light  I  tore — 

And  last,  remember  opening  a  door 
And  falling,  dnzzled  by  a  blinding  gleam 
Of  human  faces  and  a  fiaming  fire. 

And  with  a  crash  of  voices  in  my  ears 
Fading  away  into  a  world  of  snow’. 

When  I  awaken’d  to  myself,  I  lay 
In  luy  own  bed  at  home.  I  started  up 
As  from  an  evil  dream  and  look’d  around, 

And  to  my  side  came  one,  a  neighbour’s  w  ife. 
Mother  to  two  young  lads  I  taught  in  school. 

W’ith  hollow',  hollow’  voice  1  question’d  her. 

And  soon  knew  all :  how  a  long  night  had  pass’d 
Since,  with  a  lifeless  laddie  in  my  arms, 

I  stumbled  horror-stricken,  sw’ooning,  w  ild 
Into  a  ploughman’s  cottage  :  at  my  side. 

My  coat  between  his  teeth,  a  dog ;  and  how 
Senseless  and  cold  I  fell.  Thence,  when  the  storm 
Had  pass’d  away,  they  bore  me  to  my  home. 

I  listen’d  dumbly,  catching  at  the  sense  ; 

But  w  hen  the  woman  mention’d  Willie’s  name. 
And  I  was  fear’d  to  phrase  the  thought  that  rose. 
She  saw  the  question  in  my  tearless  eyes, 

And  told  me — he  was  dead. 

’Twould  weary  you 

To  tell  the  thoughts,  the  fancies,  and  the  dreams 
'I'hat  weigh’d  ui)on  me,  ere  I  rose  in  bed, 

But  little  harm’d,  and  sent  the  wife  away. 

Rose,  slowly  drest,  took  up  my  staff  and  went 
To  Willie’s  mother’s  cottage.  As  I  w  alk’d, 
Though  all  the  air  was  calm  and  cold  and  still. 

The  blowing  wind  and  dazzled  snow  were  yet 
Around  about.  I  was  bewilder’d  like! 

Ere  I  had  time  to  think  I  found  myself 
Beside  a  truckle  bed,  and  at  my  side 
A  weeping  woman.  And  1  clench’d  my  hands. 
And  look’d  on  Willie,  who  had  gone  to  sleep., 

In  death-gown  white,  lay  W’illie  fast  asleep, 

His  blue  eyes  closed,  his  tiny  fingers  clench’d, 

His  lips  apart  a  wee  as  if  he  breathed. 

His  yellow  hair  kaim’d  back,  and  on  his  face 
A  smile — yet  not  a  smile — a  dim  pale  light 
Such  as  the  Snow’  keeps  in  its  own  soft  w  ings. 

Ay,  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  he  was  sound  ! 

And  by  the  bed  lay  Donald  watching  still. 

And  when  I  look’d,  he  whined,  but  did  not  moves. 
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^fr.  Buchanan’s  success  will,  as  wo  have  said,  depend  much 
on  his  power  of  cultivation.  Ho  has  ahundanco  of  fancy  ;  the 
cxtiacts  we  have  ^iveii  show  that  he  has  also  strength  ot  imagi¬ 
nation — the  ])ower  of  r(‘])r(Kliieing,  ainl  grouping  character  and 
scenei  v.  ^»ow,  shall  we  Ik‘  forgiven  if  we  say  he  has  a  )K)wer 
of  caielessiK'ss,  wliicli  may  possibly  hinder  any  liigh  (h'velop- 
ment  The  smaller  ]»ieces  in  the  volume  look  as  if  they  had 
1h‘(mi  written  with  j»reat  ease — thrown  oif.  And  in  this  age  of 
magazines,  when  j)nl)lishers  do  not  ])nrchase  books  or  poems, 
but  reputations;  and  pay,  not  for  the  worthy  articles,  but  for 
names;  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  ransack  the  drawers 
and  the  desk  for  that  which  is  needed  for  the  next  number.  A 
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little  volume  is  published;  to  the  surprise  of  its  author,  it 
bluslies  out  into  fame.  He  had  given  pains  to  it;  cares  and 
ati*e(‘tions  to  it  ;  now  it  is  worth  while  seeking  him.  The 
])ublisher,  the  man  of  ])ounds,  wants  the  name  of  the  author; 
he  pays  for  bulk  and  for  a  name  ;  and  so,  in  speedy  writing,  the 
bud  is  nipped,  and  the  promise  of  genius  perishes  before  the 
west  wind  ot  success — (piite  as  bad  as  to  perish  before  the  east 
wind  ot  disappointment.  AVe  dare  say  ^Ir.  Buchanan  may  be  in 
danger  Ironi  this  cause.  e  hope  that  patience,  a  continued 
loving  and  constant  looking  at  the  ways  and  persons  of  nature 
may  make  him,  what  he  seems  well  fitted  to  be,  one  of  the  por- 
]>t'tually  renmved  generation  needed,  Irom  age  to  age,  to  touch 
by  a  gentle  ting(‘r  the  springs  of  natural  beauty,  and  to  give  to 
harder  h(‘arts,  to  more  formal  manners,  to  dwellers  in  towns 
and  cities  the  impressions  ot  pure  skies,  wild  woods,  and  moun¬ 
tain  streams.  e  hope  that  he  will  so  cultivate  the  gift  that  is 
in  him  that  the  measure  ot  his  verse  shall  acquire  strength  as 
it  is  certainly  endowed  with  a  very  sweet  tenderness,  and  learn 
to  suggest  the  reserves  ot  unspoken,  as  it  certainly  exhibits  the 
i opiousness^  ol  uttered  thought  and  speech,  and  convey  not 
iiukIn,  as  in  the  two  volumes  he  has  given  to  us,  overtiow'ing 
jMss. oil, lioness,  and  soniefiincs,  as  in  many  instances,  the  nn- 
frnarded  expression,  as  wlien  lie  speaks  of  “  nnpellicoatod  live,” 
and  “  l.reekless  Adam  gardener”— but  lines  which,  in  their  wise 
pruning,  shall  leave  nothing  lo  he  deplored,  and  little  to  ho 

t‘ 

he 

►^utherland,  the  pansy-grower  and  gatherer,  he 
teacher heantilul  speaker,  but  a  very  healthy 


priming,  shall  leave  luUhing  to  be  deplored,  and  little  to  be 
ha\e  little  dembt  that  the  heart  of  the  poet  is  so 
uil  111  him  that  he  must  write  again,  and  wTite  often  ;  and  if 
u.  w Till  as  in  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  describes  the 


rp,  .  ,  ,  .  ^hc  (lay  lie  died 

Ine  pain  had  put  its  shadow  on  his  face,, 


Unffh  Pansiirs. 

And  words  oC doubt  were  on  his  tremulous  lips  : 

“  Ah,  llu^hie,  life  is  easy  !  ”  1  exclaim’d, 

“  Kasier,  better,  than  ue  know  ourselves: 

’  Pis  pansy-^rowinuj  on  a  mighty  scale. 

And  (lod  above  us  is  the  •gardener. 

'the  fairest  win  the  ])rizes,  that  is  .just, 
r»ut  all  the  llowers  are  dear  to  (lod  the  Lord : 

The  (lardener  loves  them  all,  He  loves  them  all!  ’ 
lie  saw  the  sunshine  on  the  i)ausy-be(ls 
And  bricchteuM.  'I'lien  by  slow  dc'i^rees  he  grew 
t'heerlul  and  meek  as  dying  man  could  be, 

And  as  1  s])oke  there  came  from  lar-away 
'The  faint  sweet  melody  of  Sabbath  bells. 

And  “Hugh,”  I  said,  “if  (lod  the  (laidener 
Neglected  those  he  rears  as  you  have  done 
Your  ])ansies  and  yo!ir  Pansy,  it  were  ill 
Por  we  who  blossom  in  llis  garden.  Night 
And  morning  lie  is  busy  at  llis  work. 

He  smiles  to  give  ns  sunshine,  and  we'live  : 

He  stooj)s  to  ])luck  us  softly,  and  our  hearts 
Tremble  to  see  the  darkness,  knowing  not 
It  is  the  shadow  He,  in  stooping,  casts. 

He  pluckt  your  Pansy  so,  and  it  was  well. 

Put,  Hugh,  though  some  be  beautiful  aiid  grand, 
Some  sickly,  like  yourself,  and  mean  and  ])oor, 

He  loves  them  all,  the  (iardener  loves  them  all !  ” 
Then  later,  when  no  longer  he  could  sit 
Out  on  the  threshold,  and  the  end  was  near. 

We  set  a  plate  of  j)ansies  by  his  bed 

'J'o  cheer  him.  “  He  is  coming  near,”  f  said, 

“  (ireat  is  the  garden,  but  the  (iardener 
Is  coming  to  the  corner  where  you  bloom 
So  sickly  !”  And  he  smiled,  and  moan’d,  ‘‘  I  hear 
And  sank  upon  his  pillow  w'carily. 

His  hollow  eyes  no  longer  bore  the  light, 

'I'he  darkness  gather’d  round  him  as  i  said, 

“’I’hc  (iardener  is  standing  at  your  side, 

His  shade  is  on  you  and  you  cannot  see  : 

O  Lord,  that  lovest  both  the  strong  and  weak. 
Pluck  him  and  wear  him!’’  Lven  as  1  pray’d, 

I  felt  the  shadow  there  and  hid  my  face; 

Rut  when  I  look’d  again  the  flower  was  pluck’d. 
The  shadow  gone:  the  sunshine  thro’  the  blind 
Gleam’d  faintly,  and  the  widow’d  woman  wept. 
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III. 

HOME  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND.* 

The  Holy  Land  is  probably  as  well  known  now  to  the  greater 
number  of  intelligent  English  people  as  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  better  than  Scotland  was  a  century  since. 
After  the  various  admirable  volumes,  the  elaborate  chorographies, 
and  exquisite  and  perfectly  realizing  pictures  of  scenes  and 
places,  we  do  not  take  up  any  new  volume  with  any  great 
expectation  of  interest.  On  a  fine  afternoon,  in  some  quiet 
shady  place,  with  a  competent  traveller  for  a  guide  and  com¬ 
panion,  it  seems  possible  to  close  the  eyes  and  wend  the  way 
from  ghor  to  ghor,  and  wady  to  wady ;  to  live  the  tent  life  of 
the  desert ;  share  the  hospitality  of  convents  and  Greek  monks ; 
experience  all  the  zest  and  anxiety  of  Bedouin  alarms  ;  pace 
the  deserted  vaults  and  palaces  of  Petrea  ;  circumambulate  the 
still  deserted  shores  of  the  lake  of  Chineroth  ;  jolt  along  the 
sands  on  a  camel,  and  perhaps  experience  a  tumble ;  grow 
familiar  with  the  usages,  and,  we  will  confess  our  feeling,  the 
horrors  of  desert  food  and  oriental  entertainment.  The  eye, 
even  where  the  more  animal  fancy  does  not  accompany  the 
imagination,  makes  charming  pictures,  when  we  leave  sphinx 
and  pyramid  fading  behind  us  across  the  sands  in  the  distance, 
when  the  sharp  outlines  of  Horeb  and  Sinai^s  peaks  appear,  and 
the  pleasant  possibilities  of  a  reception  in  the  St.  Catherine 
convent ;  then,  in  the  distance,  across  the  pink  and  rosy  sheets 
of  sand,  the  magnificent  chains  of  purple  hill  country,  or,  on  the 
way,  the  strange  and  unexpected  fields  of  verdure  and  green 
life — all  these  are  pictures  made  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart  ten 
thousand  times.  People  must  go  on  writing  and  reading  new 
books  ;  but  the  scenery  of  Palestine  is  now  so  familiar  through 
the  lessons  of  Sunday  schools,  the  sermons  of  preachers,  through 
the  writings  of  innumerable  travellers — especially  through  the 
profoundly  valuable  and  charming  pages  of  Stanley,  the  photo- 

*  1.  The  Holy  Land.  By  William  Hepwortli  Dixon.  With  Illustra- 
tioiis  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  2  vols.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall. 

2.  The  Land  of  the  Gospel :  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  the  East.  By 
Edmond  de  Prossenso.  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

3.  Tlu  Giant  Cities  oj  Bashan  ;  and  Syria's  Holy  Places.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  A.M.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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Mr.  Hep  worth  Du'on\s  Volume, 

grapliic  vividiicsfl  of  ^lias  ^Martineau,  and  the  scholarship  and 
analysis  of  Robinson — that  really  for  the  multitude  little  remains 
to  be  done  so  far  as  most  travellers  can  effect  anything,  and  the 
only  addition  to  our  knowledge  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  live 
in  a  hope,  in  which  also  most  of  us  will  have  to  die,  that  we 
ourselves,  in  our  own  bodily  presence,  may  see  the  land  haunted 
still  by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  statesmanship  of  Moses,  the 
memory  of  David’s  harp  and  David’s  sword,  the  phrensy  of 
Isaiah,  the  wonderous  heroism  of  the  Maccabees,  but  incom¬ 
parably  most  blessed  of  all,  because  trodden  by  Ilis  feet,  and 
hallowed  by  His  breath,  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  salvation. 

We  aro  very  grateful  for  any  little  additional  light,  for  any 
truly  pleasing  touch  of  description  of  any  spot  of  the  Holy 
Land.  J  ust  as  now,  in  the  stereoscope,  we  jdacc  several  views 
of  the  same  building  or  spot,  so  each  traveller  brings  to  his 
pages  his  own  impressions,  and  even  when  they  do  not  add 
much  to  what  we  had  before,  wo  know  that  people  will  have 
new  books.  ^Ir.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  seems  to  us  an  amazingly 
over-estimated  book,  and,  like  everything  proceeding  from  his 
pen,  there  is  an  abundant  consciousness  of  value  pervading  it. 
A  first  perusal  suggested  to  us  that  it  was  a  feeble  imitation  of 
IMiss  ^lartineau’s  Eastern  A//c,  Present  and  Past,  Evidently, 
also,  the  traveller  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  M.  Renan, 
and  like  that  well  known  romancist,  he  is  very  fond  of  talking 
of  idyls  and  idyllic  pictures.  3Ir.  Dixon  seems  to  bo  as  hearty  a 
believer,  however,  as  Renan  is  an  unbeliever ;  and  we  can  with 
great  thoroughness  commend  his  book  to  readers  desirous  of 
realizing  the  various  aspects  of  Scripture  story.  That  it  is  a  piece 
of  book-making,  the  reader  will  soon  perceive;  but  then,  perhaps, 
it  is  legitimate  book-making.  A  large  proportion  is  history, 
but  history  realized  on  the  spot,  although  it  might  as  well  have 
been  written  in  a  study  in  London ;  the  work,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
a  number  of  books  with  which  we  foresee  our  shelves  are  likely  to 
bo  crowded,  the  inspiration  of  which  comes  from  the  Vie  de  Je'sm, 
M.  Renan  wrote  his  pleasant  piece  of  utterly  heartless  sentiment, 
he  tells  us,  amidst  the  scenes  where  the  Great  Life  was  lived,  and 
so,  away  to  the  same  scenes  multitudes  aro  wending  their  steps, 
for  themselves  also  to  receive  the  mingled  impressions  of  geo¬ 
graphy  and  biography.  Geography  forms,  indeed,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  any  great  life.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  Ritter,  that 
history  and  nature  aro  not  placed  accidentally  side  by  side ;  as 
there  is  a  connection  between  body  and  soul,  so  also  is  there 
between  homo  and  people,  between  physics  and  politics.  We 
suppose  that  this  remarkably  impresses  travellers  in  the  Holy 
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Home  from  the  Hot,, 
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»^taiil(*y  lias  hrniio-lif  ^  4.  ‘<u  otiior  writ ('!•« 

'‘^"><1,  and  the  won.IeWid  ^oh" 

work  oHc-e(,>d  hy  the  nn.rvellons  !  "  , ,  •'“,  lo  thj 
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«es  of  commerce,  the  khan  is  a 
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Picture  of  the  Kahu, 

larj^o,  solid,  and  duraldt*  ('difiiv;  soino  ruins  of  a  klian  noar  llu' road 
from  (lili^al  lo  .leriisalom,  on  a  hot  ridge  tliat  has  no  hniger  an  ancient 
name  t(»  tell  its  storv,  ct>ver  as  large  a  s]>ace  as  the  fonndations  of  a 
church.  When  hnilt  hy  a  great  sheikh  like  I’ar/.illai,  or  a  rieh  sultan 
like  Saladin,  it  wtudd  have  a  high  wall,  an  inner  court,  a  range  (»f  arcln*s 
or  lewans,  an  o[>en  galh'ry  round  the  four  sid(‘s,  as  in  one  of  ( diaiua*r's 
inns,  and  in  many  cases  a  tower  from  nhich  tin'  watclu'r  might  des^ny 
th(‘  apjH’oach  of  marauding  hands.  On  cuu'  side  of  the  S(|nare,  hut 
outside  tin*  wall,  th(*ri*  is  often  a  huddle  of  sheds,  st*t  ajtart  Irom  tin*  main 
edilice  as  stahh*s  lor  the.  asses  and  camels,  the  hnffaloes  and  goats.  In 
tie*  centre  of  the  khan  springs  a  fountain  of  water,  the  first  necessity 
of  an  Arab's  life,  and  around  the  j(*tsand  troughs  in  which  the  linijtid 
clement  streams,  lies  the  gay  and  picinrescpn*  litter  of  the  blast,  ('amels 
wait  to  lu*  nnloadiMl,  dogs  (piarn*!  for  a  hone.  Iledawei'ii  from  the 
des(*rt,  lln*ir  ri'd  zannars  ehok(*d  with  jtistols,  are  at  prayer.  In  tin* 
archways  s(piat  tin*  merchants  with  tln*ir  hales  of  goods;  goods  dazzling 
to  the  eye  and  dangt*rous  tn  the  ]»nrst*;  amh(*r  from  tin*  Ikdtict  Sea, 
gold-work  I’nnn  (lairo,  shawls  from  the  Indian  looms,  spices  from 
Arabia  h'cli.x,  ]>rocions  (»intments  wrung  from  the  gardens  of  Moah. 
Half-naked  men  an**  cleansing  their ‘liands  ere  sitting  down  to  eat. 
Here  a  barber  is  at  work  upon  a  shaven  crown,  there  a  fellah  fu's  aslet'j) 
in  the  shade.  Many  peoj>l(*  ]tass  in  and  out  ;  the  faint  coming  in  to 
drink,  tin*  weary  to  repose,  the  thrifty  to  buy  and  sell;  but  tln'ie  is  no 
hostess  to  cry  (iood  day,  and  no  C(»ok  to  pn‘]»an*  the  noontide  meal. 
Ka(*h  man  has  to  carry  his  dinner  and  his  bed ;  to  litter  his  horsi*  or 
cann*l ;  to  ilress  his  food,  to  draw  his  water,  to  light  his  lire,  and  to 
boil  his  mess  of  herbs.  'Hie  archway  in  which  he  lays  nj)  his  goo<ls  and 
spreads  out  his  carpet  being  bare,  he  must  bring  with  him  his  cruse  and 
his  pan,  his  jar  and  his  dish,  tog(‘tln*r  with  his  bag  of  rice,  his  tinder- 
b'>x,  his  taper,  his  con\*i*-cnj»,  his  brazier,  and  his  cooking  rang<*.  When 
he  linds  the  khan  <*rowded  with  j»ilgrims  and  travellers — as  during  the 
r‘ligi«*ns  festivals,  and  at  gatherings  of  the  trilu*  for  either  peace  or  war 
— h(*  may  have  to  spread  his  rpiilt  (ni  the  straw,  happy  in  his  sim)>licity 
and  fatigue  to  (‘ujoy  the  lodgings  of  his  camel  and  his  ass. 

It  is  oidy  in  recent  times,  since  the  opening  of  (ireek  and  Latin  c(»n- 
vents  throughout  the  Holy  Land,  that  the  nativ(^  khans  have  d(*clined  in 
importance  and  in  number.  The  monks  from  Italy  and  Spain,  from 
(ireece  and  Anatolia,  though  they  may  appear  neither  clean  nor  comely 
to  an  Kngli^h  eye,  can  otVer  yon  a  bed  f(>r  tin*  night  and  a  slielter  from 
the  r>(*dawcM*n  lance.  Lodging  with  them,  your  cell  may  be  dirty,  your 
food  will  be  coarse;  but  thwir  roof  is  bigh,  th(‘ir  court-yard  is  cool,  and 
their  gate  is  barred.  At  least,  you  can  lie  down  in  jicace:  your  shoes 
sliaken  oil’ from  your  feet;  your  zannar  unwound  ;  3'our  arms  ofeUTenct^ 
slung  up  to  the  convent  wall.  Your  beast,  too,  can  be  housed  and  fed. 
It  seems  but  little  :  though  to  a  weary  traveller,  who  lias  worn  oil’ tin* 
strangi'iiess  and  romance  of  life  in  a  tent,  it  is  a  good  deal  to  be  able  t<» 
lay  down  his  revolver,  and  fall  iiito  sleep  witliout  a  fear  of  being  roused 
in  the  dead  of  night  by  either  a  jackal’s  howl  or  a  Bedaween’s  grip. 
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Wlien  the  caravan-serais  were  left  to  the  trader  and  the  Arab  only, 
they  fell  away  ;  some  of  them  crumbling  into  dust ;  yet  many  of  them 
have  outlived  the  churches,  synagogues,  and  mosques.  Sometimes  the 
wall  of  a  khan  is  the  only  monument  of  man’s  art  to  be  found  in  a 
morning  ride.  A  ruin,  or  even  a  memory,  of  one  of  these  old  resting- 
places  for  the  night,  serves  to  keep  alive  among  the  Desert  tribes  some 
knowledge  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  sites ;  such  as  the  inn  of  the 
llridge  of  Jacob’s  Daughters  on  the  Jordan,  and  the  inn  of  Joseph’s 
Well  on  the  road  to  Cmsarea  Philippi. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  ^Ir.  Dixon  that  the  inn  in  which  Joseph 
and  Mary  lodged,  the  lamp  from  which  burning,  in  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  the  shepherds  would  be  able  to  see  as  they  wound 
up  the  hill  side,  w  as  *the  inn  of  Jeremiah,  the  house  of  Chim- 
ham  ;  if  so,  the  house  of  David  and  of  Ruth.  It  does  not  seem 
impossible.  AVe  are  unable  to  analyze  Mr.  Dixon’s  reasoning; 
but  if  so,  it  completes  the  circumstantial  cycle  of  the  Divine 
story  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

Then  come  beautiful  hamlets,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
deserts.  It  is  his  'way  in  many  spots  to  tell,  in  what  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  very  effective  manner,  the  old  Bible  story. 
The  lovely  little  green  ridge  of  Bethlehem  calls  up  the  recital 
of  the  epics  and  idyls  which  have  consecrated  the  lovely  and 
fruitful  slope  near  'w^hich  Rachel  died,  and  in  which  Boaz 
reaped  his  corn,  David  kept  his  sheep,  and  along  whose  roads 
the  virgin  and  her  husband  toiled  that  night  in  which  the 
shepherds  kept  their  'W’atch.  Three  thousand  five  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  over  the  grave 
of  his  loved  Rachel,  but  they  still  point  to  the  spot  of  the 
memorial  stone,  and,  mythical  as  most  things  are,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  more  possible  and  likely  to  be  true 
than  it  might  be  'wdth  us.  Mountain  regions  and  lonely  places 
retain  memorials  long ;  even  in  our  own  country,  Cumberland 
keeps  unbroken  for  ages,  and  probably  will  for  ages  to  come. 
King  Dunmasiers  Raise.  Bethlehem  moves  Mr.  Dixon  to  the 
following  pleasant  picture  of  young  David,  which  is  not  wanting 
in  a  certain  kind  of  freshness : — 

A  little  later,  in  the  succession,  came  the  more  beautiful  idyl  of  David. 

Jesse  (the  son  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Ruth)  was  an  old  man,  a  very  old  man, 
when  David  was  borne  to  him.  David  was  the  last  of  Jesse’s  ten  sons,  of 
whom  Eliab,the  eldest  bom,  was  already  a  man  of  mature  age.  From  these 
grown  brothers,  who  were  tall  and  comely,  with  the  strength  of  giants, 
like  the  young  men  of  Rethleliem,  the  boy,  who  was  small  of  statrue  and 
fair  of  face,  liaving  red  hair  and  light  eyes,  like  many  of  the  youths 
aiid  girls  to  be  seen  in  these  streets  of  Bethlehem  even  now,  won 
little  ot  a  brother  s  love.  In  the  east,  a  slave,  a  woman,  and  a  youth  are* 
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on  a  par,  ami  are  equally  tlespiseJ.  They  set  the  boy  to  tlo  a  bondman’s 
work ;  to  tend  goats  and  asses ;  to  wander  at  the  tail  of  a  dock  of  sheep, 
over  yon  tields  and  ridges  by  the  Shepherds*  Tower ;  but  David  had  the 
grace  to  turn  the  slave’s  office  into  use  and  beauty.  Left  to  his  own 
will,  with  his  sheep  to  mind  and  protect,  he  learned  how  to  sling  stones, 
to  run  after  the  wolf  and  its  prey,  to  wrestle  with  the  leopard  and 
the  ounce,  to  drive  back  the  Arab  robber  to  his  lair.  He  learned, 
too,  on  the  hill-side,  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst,  to  endure  heat  by 
day  and  frost  by  night.  He  grew  familiar  with  every  cave  and 
glen,  with  every  spring  and  well,  between  Mar  Elias  and  Engedi. 
More  than  all  for  his  fame  and  power,  he  learnt  how  to  make  lutes  and 
harps,  how  to  play  deftly  on  stringed  instruments,  how  to  set  his  sorrows 
and  his  joys  to  music.  Some  of  his  sweetest  Psalms  come  forth  from 
these  hills,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  savage  wady  and  of  the  silent 
night.  Like  the  wild  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  his  verse  appears  to 
be  peopled  by  the  ox  and  the  ass,  the  hind  and  the  calf,  by  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  In  its  tunes  may  be  heard  the  roar  of 
the  lion,  the  yelp  of  the  pard.  It  tells  of  the  pit  dug  as  a  snare  in  the 
Desert,  and  of  the  man  who  had  dug  it  falling  into  that  snare.  It 
sparkles  with  the  glory  of  night,  with  the  flush  of  dawn,  with  the  light 
of  the  morning  star.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms,  this  tending  on  sheep, 
this  doing  of  a  slave’s  duties,  is  exalted  into  a  type  of  the  Divine  rule : 
“  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  :  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  pastures  of  new  grass ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  waters  which 
are  stilled.” 

From  the  town  of  Bethlehem  it  is  easy  to  transfer  the  mind 
to  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  a  very  important  clement  in  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  large  tract  of  country  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  Sussex;  but  it  is  not  a  mere  waste  of 
scorching  sand,  herbless  and  waterless,  it  is  a  dry  unpeopled 
region,  in  which  the  wells  are  few,  trees  low  and  stunted,  and 
wadies  full  of  stones  instead  of  water,  and  caves  tenanted  by 
leopards,  jackals,  and  wolves ;  it  contains  no  town,  no  village, 
it  has  no  road,  and  no  Khan ;  foxes,  vultures,  and  hyenas 
prowl  there ;  there  dwell  men,  too,  the  children  of  Esau,  still 
what  they  were  of  old,  abiding  sheikhs  and  kings ;  in  fact,  these 
men  seem  to  be  sterner  than  the  very  nature  amidst  whose  scenes 
they  spread  their  tents.  Amidst  the  crags  and  rocks  some 
flowers  hold  a  precarious  life,  or  nestle  amidst  the  shady  river¬ 
beds.  Water  is  a  blessing  here.  A  well  is  the  centre  of  all 
the  poetry  of  eastern  life.  Round  the  well  cluster  desert  pic¬ 
tures  of  woman  and  of  love,  reminding  Mr.  Dixon  of  Rebecca 

g*ving  drink  to  Eliezer,  and  Jacob  rolling  away  the  stone  for 
achel,  of  Closes  driving  away  the  shepherds  and  assisting  Zippo- 
rah,  of  Mary  with  the  pitcher  at  her  well,  and  Jesus  astonishing 
the  woman  of  Samaria  by  begging  a  drink  of  water  from  one  of* 
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an  unfriendly  sect.  But  the  whole  wilderness  is  thronged  with 
unseen  multitudes  of  the  Bedouius.  Our  traveller  relates  how 
a  young  Knglishinaii,  who  happened  to  be  in  that  region,  was 
delivering  his  sentiments,  in  chat  with  a  Seraskier,  about  the  way 
in  which  a  regiment  of  English  rifles  and  a  company  of  Loudon 
police  would  purge  all  the  wadies  round  about  Jerusalem  of  the 
black  tents  :  “  Ah  !  ’’  said  the  Seraskier,  ‘‘  the  problem  would 
“  be  to  follow  them  in  their  flight — the  Bedouins  know  tlic 
‘‘wells;  they  ride  good  mares;  the  sun  is  tierce;  there  is 
“  neither  tree  for  shade,  nor  town  for  rest ;  when  they  find 
“  themselves  pressed  by  an  enemy  they  stop  the  wells/’  This 
has  always  been  the  Syrian’s  best  defence.  When  the  Assyrian 
army  came  against  llezekiah,  he  fought  as  the  children  of  the 
desert  flirht  still  against  the  Turks — he  concealed  the  wells. 
But  there  must  be  in  this  life  in  the  wilderness  a  pleasant  tingle 
of  romance  and  surprise,  of  wonder,  only  by  the  pleasant  life  of 
tlie  air,  the  glorious  free  breath  of  the  East,  prevented  from 
generating  into  Ibar ;  in  chanting  snatches  of  old  tunes,  or  lis¬ 
tening  to  wild  Arab  songs,  the  traveller  goes  along,  neitlier 
cowed  nor  silent,  although  night  comes  on  and  snares  may  lurk 
in  any  rock  he  passes.  TJie  beasts  and  birds  of  prey'  do  not  fear 
man  there — vultures  hang  upon  the  crags,  disdaining  to  fl\';  a 
fox  starts  from  the  cave;  the  y'elp  of  a  jackal  for  a  moment 
rouses  the  listener  ;  and  beneath  the  influence  of  such  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  human,  national,  or  creaturely  life  the  wanderer 
pursues  his  journev. 


We  must  not,  pleasant  and  fascinating  as  Mr.  Dixon’s  book 
certainlv  is,  leave  ^Ir.  l?orter’s  volume  to  find  only  a  scanty 
notice  at  the  close  of  our  paper,  for  it  is  a  truly  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Holy  Land.  Mr.  Porter  is 
no  flydng  vistor;  he  is  to  the  country  “in  a  manner  born 
well  known  to  our  readers,  doubtless,  as  the  author  of  Miirraif)> 
Handbook  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  interesting  Five  Years 
in  Pania>n‘as.  It  may  be  sui)])osed  that  such  a  traveller  and 
writer  will  have  something  distinctly'  new  to  advance  from  his 
de.sert  explorations.  It  has  long  been  our  im])ression  that  east 
oi  tlie  flordan  we  should  find  routes  of  travel  certainly'  as  in* 
f cresting  as  those  so  often  followed  on  the  western  shores.  No 


doidit  tlie  ailinities  of  oui*  aflection  lie  especiidly'  on  the  west, 
but  tlie  charm  ot  ditliculty^ — the  eluirni  of  the  inaccessible  and 
the  unexplored — is  on  the  east.  Cities  lie  there  ;  lands  of  sacred 
romance  among  the  most  interesting  provinces  of  Prdestiiie. 
So  Mr.  J?orter  determined  on  exploring  the  cities  of  the  Bephaini. 
ot  which  we  read  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy' — llephaim,  or 
giants;  the  cities  of  Bashan,  and  the  Bozrah  of  Moab,  upon 
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which  we  may  give  publicity  to  ^Ir.  Portor\s  refutation  of 
remarks  made  in  Fairbairn’s  JJictionarij  of  the  Biblcy  in  which 
he  is  charged  with  holding  the  opinion  that  the  Jlozrah  of  Edom  ; 
andof  Moabare  identical ;  in  fact,  in  his  llandboolc  to  Falvstine, 
he  has  shown  that  they  are  not  so,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
that  so  accomplished  a  Palestinian  could  have  fallen  into  such 
an  error.  AVe  arc  not  certain  that  we  have  had  such  a  treat 
since,  upwards  of  twenty-tive  years  ago,  we  first  read  Laborde’s 
delightful  and  marvellous  explorationsjof  Arabia  Petrea — Edom 
— as  we  have  had  in  following  Mr.  Porter  through  those  deserted 
cities,  those  strange  mountain  monuments,  and  regions  of  per- 
petiud  desolation.  The  voice  of  prophecy,  especially  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  sounds  among  these  highways  deserted,  and 
palaces  all  desolate,  like  the  amazing  echoes  of  a  dirge  ringing 
along  from  solitude  to  solitude.  Air.  Porter  say’s — and  liis 
descri])tions  and  discoveries  give  abundant  proof — “  The  whole 
of  Ikishaii  and  Aloab  is  one  great  fulhlled  projdiecy’.’’  Here, 
then,  again,  we  have  another  of  those  extraordinary  ])ieces  of 
earth’s  unwritten  history' ;  a  whole  ])eo])le  has  passed  away, 
leaving  no  record  of  their  character,  t heir  deeds,  their  poet rv, 
their  history,  their  lite;  only’here  are  tluui*  eit  ies,  st  rung  fabrica¬ 
tions,  temples,  and  houses,  which  luive  defil'd  llu'  suii-stroki*  and 
the  lightning-stroke,  the  waste  of  tlie  atmosi)hei’(',  and  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  time.  J'hcy’  arc  utterly^  de.serted  ;  y’et,  marvi'llous  to  say, 
tlieso  cities  stand  in  a  noble  i>lain,  eciual  in  I’ichiu'ssof  soil  to  tluit 
of  England’s  best  counties  ;  in  the  day’s  of  tlie  Hebrew  ])ro])hets 
they  waved  with  corn,  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  the 
higliway’s  were  thronged  by  way’farers,  and  the  eitii's  resounded 
with  the  continuous  din  of  a  busy'  population.  Thus  the  I  lehrew 
])rophcts  saw  the  land,  and  their  expressions  are  as  though  tluy 
saw  their  present  state  of  utter  ruin,  as  it  is  written  : — 

‘‘  He  sho/l  brim/  doirn  Iheir  /u'ide  together  ivit/i  the  s/wil  of  their 
hands.  And  the  fortress  of  the  Idijh  fort  of  thif  watts  stiatt  He  brint/ 
itown^  tay  tow,  and  briny  to  the  yround^  even,  to  the  dust^'  (Jsa.  xxv. 
I  I,  12). 

And  as  it  is  written  again  : — 

“  Then  said  I,  liurJ,  how  long  !  And  he  answered,  Untii  the  cities 
be  wasted  without  inladntant.,  and  the  houses  without  man.,  and  the  tand 
tte  utterty  desotatCj  <tnd  the  Lord  hath  removed  mi  n  far  away.,  and  there 
be  a  (jrcat  Jorsakiny  in  the  midst  (f  the  tamV'  (Isa.  vi.  11,12).  “  Ttte 

destroyer  of  the  Gentites  is  on  his  way;  he  is  yone  forth  fnnii  his 
/dace  to  make  thy  tand  dcsotate ;  ami  ttiy  cities  shatl  be  laid  waste 
icithout  an  inhabitaitl"  (fler.  iv.  ’7). 

The  reader  will  feel,  wo  tliink,  the  renewment  of  a  strange  sui*- 
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prise  at  the  marvel  of  the  Bible  story  and  prophecy  as  he  roads, 
before  he  peruses  Mr.  Porter’s  story  of  his  explorations,  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  history  recited  by  Moses  in  the 
Pentateuch : — 

‘‘  All  Bashan,  unto  Salcliah  and  Edrei,  cities  of  the  Kingdom  of  Og  in 
Baslian.  /hr  only  Oij  hing  of  liashaii  remained  of  the  remnant  of  the 
giants ;  behold,  bis  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron ;  is  it  not  in  Rab- 
bath  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ?  nine  cubits  the  length  thereof,  and 

four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man . And  the 

rest  of  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto  the 
half  tribe  of  ^lanasseh ;  all  the  region  ^of  Argob,  ivith  all  Bashan, 
which  was  called  the  land  of  giants. — Be  .  iii.  10-13. 

And  then  contrast  it  with  that  word  of  prophecy  hurled  by 
the  great  lawgiver  over  the  vast  populations  of  the  giant  cities 
of  Og— 

“  Tlie  generation  to  come  of  your  children  that  shall  rise  up  after 
you,  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say  when 
they  see  the  plagues  of  this  land,  even  all  nations  shall  say.  Wherefore 
hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto  this  land  ?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this 
great  anger 

Certainly,  if  the  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  w’ould  desire  to 
leave  the  ordinary  rut  of  travel,  and  enter  the  regions  of  soli¬ 
tude  and  romance,  here  is  the  spot — cities  built  and  occupied  by 
the  giants  forty  centuries  ago.  “  I  have  traversed  their  streets,” 
says  the  traveller  :  “I  have  opened  the  doors  of  their  houses ; 

1  have  slept  peacefully  in  their  long-deserted  halls.  When  I 

read,”  he  continues,  how  Jair  took  no  less  than  sixty  great 
**  cities,  fenced  wdfh  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  beside  unwalled 
“  towns  a  great  man\%  it  seemed  incredible ;  it  w^ould  not  stand 
‘‘  the  arithmetic  of  Bishop  Colenso  for  a  moment.  I  used  to 
“  think  some  strange  statistical  mystery  hung  over  it.  How 
“  could  a  province,  measuring  not  more  than  thirty  miles 
“  by  tw  enty,  support  such  a  number  of  fortified  cities,  especially 
“  when  the  greater  part  of  it  w^as  a  wilderness  of  rocks  ?  But 
“  mysterious,  incredible  as  this  seemed,  on  the  spot,  with  my 
“  own  eyes,  I  have  seen  that  it  is  literally  true  ;  the  cities  are 
“  there  to  this  day ;  some  of  them  retain  the  ancient  names  re- 
“  corded  in  the  Bible.”  Mr.  Porter  travelled  through  the 
mountain  scenery,  and  the  luxuriant  pastures,  and  the  remnants 
of  the  glorious  oak  forests,  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
isolation  must  have  been  charming,  for  the  land  and  the  people 
remain  thoroughly  oriental.  He  saw  a  country,  its  human  fea¬ 
tures  unchanged  since  the  day’s  of  Abraham  or  Job;  he  w’as 
greeted  by  the  very  language  of  that  old  time.  Again  and 
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again  lie  was  entreated  to  enter  the  tent  as  Abraham  entreated 
his  guests again  and  again  for  him  were  instantly  kneaded 
the  unleavened  cakes.  “  My  Lord  could  not  pass  by  his  ser- 
‘‘  vant's  house  without  honouring  him  by  eating  a  morsel  of 
**  bread,  and  partaking  of  the  kid  which  is  being  made  ready  ; 
‘‘  the  sun  is  high  ;  the  day  is  long ;  rest  for  a  time  under  my 
“  roof ;  oat  and  drink,  and  then  pass  on  in  peace.'*  In  this 
lofty  and  hospitable  language,  ho  was  again  and  again  addressed 
as  he  passed  from  place  to  place.  We  can  well  believe  that  ho 
was  sometimes  moved  to  tears  as  he  heard  the  old  hospitable 
salutations,  like  those  which  Abraham  was  wont  to  use  before  his 
tents  at  Mamre.  ‘‘  I  could  scarcely  get  over  the  feeling,**  said 
he,  that  I  had  been  spirited  away  back  thousands  of  years,  and 
“  set  down  in  the  land  of  Nod,  or  by  the  patriarchs*  tents  at 
‘‘  Beersheba.  I  found  myself  to  be  constantly  enacting  early 
“  Bible  stories.**  Waves  of  travellers,  we  know,  spoil  every¬ 
thing.  Wo  have  destroyed  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of 
Switzerland,  and  every  accessible  bit  of  Europe;  we  have 
destroyed  Western  Palestine.  If  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic 
shall  ever  club  together  a  subscription  to  give  their  Editor  a 
tour  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  will  bid  a  speedy  good  morning  to 
the  west,  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Porter  to  the  tents, 
the  deserts,  and  the  cities  east  of  the  Jordan.  lie  tells  us  how 
often  he  has  entered  a  deserted  city  in  the  evening,  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  a  comfortable  house,  and  spent  the  night  in  perfect 
peace ;  his  transference  seemed  as  complete  as  if  he  had  really 
entered  into  the  region  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.’*  Some  of  these 
cities  have  five  hundred  houses  ;  still  perfect,  and  not  a  man  to 
d\vcll  in  one  of  them.  From  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  of 
Salcab,  he  says  he  counted  thirty  towns  and  villages,  dotting  the 
surface  of  the  vast  plain  ;  most  of  them  as  perfect  as  when  they 
were  first  built,  and,  probably,  not  an  inhabitant  in  one  of  them 
for  the  last  five  centuries.  Would  the  reader  like  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  these  nightly  encampments  in  a  deserted 
city  ?  Here  is  a  page  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  romance  and  interest  of  the  whole  book,  and  furnish  a 
description  of  the  country : — 

Tlie  sun  went  down,  and  tlie  short  twilight  was  made  shorter  by  heavy 
clouds  wliich  drifted  across  the  face  of  the  sky.  A  thick  rain  began  to 
fall,  which  made  the  prospect  of  a  night  march  or  a  bivouac  equally  un¬ 
pleasant.  >i\]\  I  rode  on  through  the  darkness,  striving  to  dispel 
gloomy  forebodings  by  the  stirring  memory  of  llashan’s  ancient  glory, 
and  the  thought  that  I  was  now  treading  its  soil,  and  on  my  way  to  the 
great  cities  founded  and  inhabited  four  tliousand  years  ago  by  the  giant 
Uephaim.  Before  the  darkness  set  in,  Musa  had  pointed  out  to  me  the 
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(..«ors  of  (l,r,.e  or  four  of  lliosc  oitics  rising  above  the  rocky  Iiarricr  of 
•lie  la'jali.  Ifow  1  strame.l  my  eyes  in  vain  to  i.ieree  tlie  deeiienine 
kIooiu  .  Now  I  knew  tliat  some  of  tliera  must  be  close  at  baiul.^  Tif 
sliarij  ring  of  my  horse's  feet  on  iiavement  startled  me.  This  was  f,.l 
owe.!  liy  painful  slumhling  over  loose  stones,  and  the  twistim/of  In's 
■mbs  among  jagged  rocks.  The  sky  was  black  overhead  ;  the'groni 
'.Ilk  beneath;  the  ram  was  driltmg  m  my  face,  so  that  nothing^ 
le  seeii.  A  halt  was  called ;  and  it  was  with  no  little  pileasuro  I  he-iij 
the  order  given  for  the  caravan  to  rest  till  the  moon  rose  “  Ts  1, 
uuy  spot,”  I  asked  of  an  Arab  at  my  side,  “  where  we  coidd  -o.f  si  7" 

"  “.V  La"'  . .  "'™e  ‘I'»  i.>  tii 

■seemed,  .so  far  as  we  could  make  out  in\he  dal  I  ^ 

our  horsos,  to  he  .something  like  a  ruinous  staircase.  ^  A  ir^ir  1 

'lark  outline  ol  high  walls  began  to  aiiiiear  a-iinst  tl.o  ■!  ^ 

» i'™.  si»««j  j.l,  '”1"',: 

I  leekod  with  no  little  interest  round  tlio  Jinnrtincnt  of  wliiel.  .  I 
taken  siicli  nneoreinonious  ]  lo.ssession  •  Imt  if  v 

tli(‘  walls,  roof,  and  lloor  |,|.,el'  fl.af  V  l  i  ^ 

hu  ttirilv  lin  r  7  •  ’  *  nothin-  satis- 

ia^iuinv  i-ettin-  a  toreli  ironi  one  of  tlie  servants  I  IJcrlo  .  i  •/  i 

I •r(»eei*d(*d  to  i*\ainine  th»‘  nivvf.oM  *  *.  lighted  it,  and 

"ilh  rain,  and  wearied  with  -Mlu  ‘'luugh  drenched 

scarcely  believe  in  the  re.alitv  of  i  r  .  ‘^^P‘^‘'“-'"ce'l.  1  could 

gnides'iti  reply  to  ca'>-er  iiuestions  Tl  ***'l'’  ^  'uy 

g'uie  little  change  from  ti  e  tri  ft  ^  have  under- 

thick  nitrous  crust  oT  the  toor  left  it;  and  yet  the 

long  ages.  The  walls  were  i)erfepV*^''*'S  ^  ftc^ufted  for 

blocks\,f  hewn  stones  without  bme  T'"  ^  ‘'I’  '“''S® 

was  foniied  of  large  ;iabrof  tLl?  °*  a-hV  .kind.  I'lie  rrof 

aii'l  jointed  as  closely,  as  if  the  workmeii**bn  '■‘’Jt’'!®''!)'’ 

They  measured  twelve  feet  in  len-th  *  i  ^  ^  them, 

six  inches  in  tbickness.  ^h^c,H 

.iccling  about  a  foot  from  each  side  wad  Thf"/  P''"' 

•eet  long,  twelve  wide,  and  ten  hi<di  'n,'.  twentj 

stone,  four  and  a  half  feet  hieh  fmir'n’t  door  was  a  slab  of 

kung  tipoii  pivots,  fonned  of  projectine-"p;rtrf 
S'K'kets  111  the  lintel  and  thresliold  •  an'?!  tl  f  i  ^  ®  "otkiiig  in 

•<;  open  and  shut  it  with  ease  \t  'e  ‘^l'°''gl‘  so  massive,  1  was  able 
window  with  a  stone  shutter  An  inn"**  r**  ®  '"'*11 

'vorkmaiiship,  .and  not  (piiteso  heavy  as  the  ***  of  stone,  but  of  liner 
ber  ol  the  .same  size  and  .apiiearaiice  p,  n  ^ 
communicated  with  a  third  chamber  to  n.i  *  1*  “  “'*"'1*  l®''go''  door 

a  flight  of  stone  steps  This  was  n’  •  "f*  ikore  w.as  a  descent  bj 
1  •  Ihis  was  a  sjiacious  hall,  equal  in  width  to  the 
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two  room^,  aiul  about  twenty-live  feet  long  by  twenty  high.  A  senii- 
oircnlar  areh  was  thrown  across  it,  supporting  the  stone  roof;  and  a 
gat<‘  so  large  that  camels  could  pass  in  and  out,  o})ened  on  the  street. 
'I'he  gate  was  of  stone,  and  in  its  jdace ;  but  some  rubbish  had  accumu- 
hitcd  on  the  threshold,  and  it  appoareil  to  have  lu'cn  o})en  for  ages, 
lien'  our  horses  were  comfortably  installed.  Such  wore  the  internal 
arrangements  of  this  strange  old  mansion.  It  had  only  one  story;  and 
its  simple,  massive  style  of  architecture  gavt*  evidc'iici*  of  a  very  remote 
anti([uity.  On  a  large  stone  which  formed  the  lintel  of  the  gateway, 
then;  was  a  (Jreek  inscription;  but  it  was  so  high  U|>,  and  my  light  so 
faint,  that  1  was  unable  to  decipher  it,  though  1  could  see  that  the 
letters  were  of  the  ohlest  type.  It  is  probably  the  same  which  was 
co[)ied  by  lUirckhardt,  and  which  bears  a  date  apparently  equivalent  to 
the  year  n.c.  306  ! 

Owing  to  tin;  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  shortness  of  our  stay,  I 
was  unahle  to  ascertain,  IVom  personal  t>bservation,  either  the  extent  ol 
Ihinik,  or  ihe  general  charaeter  of  its  buildings;  but  the  men  who 
gatlu'red  round  nu*,  when  1  returned  to  my  i*hamber,  had  often  visited 
it.  'Thc'v  said  the  housi's  were  all  like  the  one  we  occupied,  only  s^ane 
smaller,  and  a  few'  larger,  and  that  there  wen;  no  great  buildings. 
Ihirak  stands  on  the  north-cast  corner  of  the  Lejalg  and  was  thus  one 
<*f  the  frontier  towiis  of  ancic'iit  Argob.  It  is  built  upon  rocks,  and 
enct>m})assed  by  rocks  so  wild  and  rugged  as  to  render  it  a  natural 
fortress. 

After  a  few  hours’  rest  the  order  for  march  was  again  given.  We 
found  our  horses  at  the  door,  and  mounting  at  once  we  lollowed  IMusa. 
d'he  rain  had  ci'ased,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  shone;  brightly, 
half  revealing  the  savage  h'atures  of  the  environs  of  Ihinlk.  1  can 
never  forget  that  scene.  1  luge  masses  of  shapeless  rock  rose  uj)  here 
and  there  among  and  around  the  houses,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  feet — their  summits  jaggi'd,  and  their  sides  all  shattered.  Be¬ 
tween  them  w(‘re  pits  and  yawning  fissures,  as  many  feet  in  depth  ; 
while  the  flat  surfaces  of  naked  rock  were  thickly  strew’u  with  huge 
boulders  of  basalt.  The  narrow  tortuous  road  by  which  iMilsa  led  us 
out  was  in  place's  carric'd  over  chasms,  and  in  jelaccs  cut  through  clifVs. 
An  ancient  a<[ueduct  ran  alongside  it,  which,  in  former  days,  conveyed 
a  supply  of  water  from  a  neighbouring  winter  stream  to  the  tanks  and 
reservoirs  from  which  the  town  gets  its  jeresc'ut  name,  Burak  (‘‘the 
tanks”).  A  slow  but  fatiguing  ride  of  an  hour  brought  us  out  of  this 
labyrinth  of  rocks,  and  ovi*r  a  torrent  Ix'd  into  a  fine  }>lain.  We  soon 
after  passeel  the  caravan,  which  had  started  some  time  before  us;  and, 
as  then'  w  as  no  ilanger  to  be  apprehendcil,  w  e  continued  at  a  rapid  pace 
southward,  d’he  dawn  of  morning  showed  us  the  rugged  features  and 
rocky  bonier  of  the  Lc'jah  also  u})on  our  right,  thickly  studded  with 
old  towns  and  villages;  while  uj)on  our  left  a  fertile  plai?i  stretclu'd 
away  to  the  horizon.  And  here  we  observed  with  sur[>rise,  that  th(;re 
was  not  a  trace  of  human  hal)itation,  except  on  the  tops  of  tin;  little 
conical  hills  which  rise  u[>  at  long  intervals.  This  ]dain  is  the  home 
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Ilome  from  the  Holy  Land, 

of  the  Islimaelite,  who  has  always  dwelt  “  in  the  presence  (literally,  in 
the  face)  of  his  brethren”  (Gen.  xvi.  12),  and  against  whose  bold  incur¬ 
sions  there  never  has  been  any  effectual  barrier  except  the  munitions  of 
rocks  and  the  heights  of  hills. 

We  rode  on.  The  hills  of  Bashan  were  close  in  front;  their  summits 
clothed  with  oak  forests,  and  their  sides  studded  with  old  towns.  As 
we  ascended  them,  the  rock-fields  of  the  Lejah  were  spread  out  on  the 
right ;  and  there,  too,  the  ancient  cities  were  thickly  planted.  Not 
less  than  thirty  of  the  threescore  cities  of  Argob  were  in  view  at  one 
time  on  that  day;  their  black  houses  and  ruins  half  concealed  by  the 
black  rocks  amid  which  they  are  built,  and  their  massive  towers  rising 
up  here  and  there  like  the  “  keeps  ”  of  old  Norman  fortresses.  How 
we  longed  to  visit  and  explore  them  I  But  political  reasons  made  it 
necessary  w  e  should,  in  the  first  place,  pay  our  respects  to  one  of  the 
leading  Druse  chiefs.  On  them  depended  the  success  of  our  future 
researches.  Without  their  protection  we  could  not  ride  in  safety  a 
single  mile  through  Hauraii.  1  felt  confident  that  protection  would  be 
cheerfully  granted ;  still  1  thought  it  best  not  to  draw  bridle  until  we 
reached  the  towui  of  lliyat,  from  whence,  after  a  short  pause  to  drink 
coffee  with  the  Sheikh,  wlio  tcould  not  let  us  pass,  we  rode  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Asad  Amor,  at  Hit,  where  w’e  met  with  a  reception  w^orthy  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  old  patriarchs. 

1 1  is  w’ay  was  constantly  relieved  by  magnificent  panoramas  of 
mountain-ranges,  and  w’ondrous,  lofty,  cloudless  sky.  Travel¬ 
ling  in  the  early  morning,  when,  although  the  sun  was  not  up, 
his  beams  shed  a  rich  glow  over  the  w  hole  eastern  sky%  calling 
to  mind  the  expression  in  Joshua — “  Lebanon  toward  the  sun 
“rising.’*  On,  from  place  to  place,  among  white-turbaned 
Druses ;  again,  not  only  in  the  night-season,  but  in  the  day¬ 
time,  he  sheltered  himself  in  ancient  deserted  cities ;  the  horses’ 
feet  ringing  along  the  pavements  of  mournful-looking,  silent 
streets ;  owds  flapped  their  wings  round  the  grey  tow^ers,  foxes 
ran  in  and  out  among  the  scattered  dwellings.  They  opened  a 
door ;  tw’o  jackals  rushed  out  and  scampered  ofi*  along  the 
street  before  them.  Was  it  possible  not  to  remember  wdiat 
Tsaiah  had  said,  “Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  be  there, 
“  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures.  The 
“  owls  shall  dw'ell  there.  The  satyrs  shall  dance  there  ?  ”  Then, 
again,  in  the  daytime,  the  traveller  passes  through  picturesquely 
situated  old  villages  in  secluded  glens,  W'here,  perhaps,  long 
processions  of  Druse  women,  covered  w  ith  their  long  white  veils, 
moved,  wildly  chanting  in  mournful  cadence  their  death  w^ails 
round  clumps  of  new-made  graves ;  or,  presently  again,  by 
shepherds  leading  their  flocks  in  dense  masses,  till  separated  by 
the  peculiar  call  wdiich  the  sheep  heard  and  followed.  Then 
again  came  the  night,  and  in  tents  or  desert  mansions  like  those 
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of  Job,  while  the  slave  sat  by  the  fire  preparing  and  distributing 
cotiee,  Mr.  Porter,  all  at  home  in  the  scene,  and  able  to  enjoy 
the  circumstance  and  the  company,  conversed  >vith  his  friendly 
sheikh  of  politics,  w^ar,  and  poetry ;  practising,  perhaps,  in  the 
last  in  that  somewhat  anagramniatical  fashion  which  is  still  the 
habit  of  the  Oriental  mind — of  which  many  illustrations  occur 
in  the  Scripture — a  playing  upon  a  word  like  that  of  Gilead, 
Genesis  xxxi.  46,  47,  48,  or  Jlosca  i.  2,  on  the  word  Jezrccl.  ^Ir. 
Porter  does  not,  like  Mr.  Dixon,  aim  to  be  brilliant,  but  his  pages 
have  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  effect  of  the  finest  poetry. 
}Iis  book  has  completely  absorbed  us.  We  seem  to  liavc  entered 
with  him  among  liis  mountain  fastnesses  and  city  desolations  ; 
his  intercourse  witli  tierce,  proud,  and  hardy  Druses,  their  tlashing 
eye,  and  liaughty  step,  calm  demeanour,  their  trim  beard,  spotless 
white  turban,  and  long  dagger  ;  his  intercourse  with  sheikhs, 
dazed  and  perplexed  at  strange  rumours  of  the  country  of  the 
Frank.  One,  an  Ishmaelite,  engaged  by  ^Ir.  l^orter  to  ride 
with  liiiii  to  Carmel — wild,  free,  and  generous: — 


Ho  asked  me  of  my  country,  specially  of  wliat  he  called  the  “  fire¬ 
ships  and  ‘‘  tire-horses,”  of  wliich  somehody  liad  given  liim  an 
account,  thougli  lie  had  evidently  not  believed  a  single  word  of  it. 
After  1  had  described  as  well  as  1  could  the  construction,  and  power, 
and  speed  of  steam-boat  and  locomotive,  he  came  close  uji,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  looking  with  eagle  glance  straight  into  my 
face,  he  said,  in  a  deeji  impeduous  voice,  “  Ya  Jley  I  by  the  life  of  the 
prophet  are  you  laughing  at  my  heard,  or  is  it  truth  you  tell  (Jf 
course  1  assured  him  I  was  slating  simpler  facts.  lie  shook  his  head 
and  tunu'd  away,  lialf  perplexed,  half  disa}>]>ointed.  He  rode  on  in 
advance  for  nearly  ten  minutes  without  saying  a  word;  then  turning, 
he  related  with  perfect  gravity  a  story  of  his  uncle,  who  had  ridden  on 
the  hack  of  a  Jr//?/!  from  Jhigdad  to  India  and  hack  again  in  a  single 
night.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  <piiet  irony  in  this.  I  didn’t  believe 
a  word  of  his  story,  and  he  didn’t  believe  a  word  of  mine. 


Sometimes  clangers  beset  the  traveller;  indeed  dangers  of  many 
kinds  would  be  likely  to  beset  travellers  amidst  such  scenes, 
where  neither  beasts  nor  men  are  always  to  be  calculated  upon. 
Once  Mr.  Porter  found  himself  a  prisoner;  another  time  we  have 
the  following,  not  the  most  pleasant  night-march  through  the 
desert : — 


On  we  sped.  Our  pace  was  somewhat  slow,  but  steady.  Not  a 
voice  was  heard,  and  the  only  sound  tlie  car  could  detect  was  the  dull 
muffled  tread  of  men  and  animals  on  the  dusty  soil.  The  pale  moon 
shed  her  silvery  light  on  the  grey  plain,  half  revealing,  half  concealing ; 


and  the  lonj;  compact  body  of  men  and  animals,  stealing  noiselessly 
over  the  bleak  waste,  had  a  strange  spectral  look  that  almost  alarmed 


'i'he  country  >vas  at  first  perfectly  fiat;  but  after  travelling  sonic  hours 
it  became  more  ainl  more  uinlulatetl,  and  broken  by  wadys  and  dry  torrent 
b(‘ds.  Into  one  ot  these  "'e  deseendetlj  and  marched  for  a  mile  or  more. 

1  vaw  that  the  sheikh  was  now  all  anxiety  and  watchfulness;  and  that 
my  reverentl  iVieini,  >\ho  for  a  lime  had  been  nodding  on  bis  carelul  mule, 
n>u>ed  himself  and  addressed  a  fi‘W’  words  to  the  chief.  I  concluded  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  part  of  the  road,  and  my  thoughts  were  soon  rather 
unpleasantly  realized. 

The  sheikh  aftiT  the  words  of  the  jiriest  trotted  ahead,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  We  went  on  as  before;  but,  as  I  thought,  somewhat 
slower.  The  sheikh  bad  not  been  absent  more  than  fifteen  minutes  when 
be  came  back  at  a  canUu*,  and  pushing  on  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
caravan,  crieil  in  a  dee}i  earnest  whisjier,  “  llumrclu  !  ”  (halt).  'Fhe 
caravan  stop[K'd  in  a  moment.  So  still  and  statue-like  did  the  whole 
become,  that  one  could  have  imagined  his  voice  had  turned  them  to 
stone.  A  moment  more  and  I  saw  that  every  gun  was  unslung,  and 
that  the  leading  men  gathered  round  their  chief.  ( Jallojting  up  to  the 
group,  I  demandeil  what  was  wrong.  was  the  reply,  and  it 

was  enough  to  explain  all. 

The  sheikh,  who  was  well  mounted,  unslung  his  rifie,  examined  the 
jwiming  of  his  j*istols,  and  told  his  people  to  remain  steady  and  quiet 
while  he  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  1  joined  liim.  After  riding  a 
(piarter  of  a  mile  or  so  we  came  to  a  shar[>  turn  in  the  valley,  where  it 
appeared  tooj)en  into  an  undulating  jdateaii.  Here  we  stopped,  and  my 
companion,  touching  my  arm,  j>ointi*d  to  a  rising  ground  in  the  distance 
on  the  left,  and  said,  “  S7/q/’.” 


M  i,  - 

]i*  ‘ 


“  Those  are  trees,”  I  said  ;  l)ut  that  instant  my  horse,  with  the  true 
instinct  ot  his  race,  pricked  up  his  ears,  raised  his  head,  and  gave  a  low’ 
angry  snort. 

“  They  must  be  Arabs,  and  mounted,”  ]  now  added. 

‘‘  Vour  horse  tells  you  that.” 

“  Can  we  not  get  nearer  them?  ”  1  asked. 

Xo.  It  we  advance  a  yard  beyond  this  rock  their  sharji  eyes  will 
detect  us.  Ihe  Arab  has  the  eye  of  the  eagle  W’hen  on  a  foray. 

“  1  had  fortunately  my  double  field-glass  slung  at  my  side.  Taking 
it  out  and  turning  it  on  the  party  1  saw  them  distinctly,  and  greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  my  companion,  told  him  their  numbers  and  equipments 
in  a  moment. 

I  hero  are  se^en  horsemen  firmed  with  spears.  They  are  advancing 
slowly  this  way  in  line.” 

Are  theie  only  se\en?  (an  you  make  out  no  more?”  were  the 
eager  questions  of  my  conqianion. 

None;  not  another  man,’'  [  replied,  as  1  examined  them  closely 
again  with  the  glass.  “  Lut  stay — w  hat  is  yon  on  the  crest  of  that  rising 
ground  away  further  to  the  right  ?  More  Arabs,  as  I  live  !  A  large 
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1)0, ly — some  on  liorseback,  some  on  droinoilarlos.  J  soo  tlieir  sju'urs 
v:littoring  in  the  moonlight.” 

‘‘  What’s  thoir  niimhor  ?  ”  domaiuh'd  tlio  slioikh. 

lM)rl y,  at  least ;  and  each  dronunlary  carries  tNvo.  I  see  tlieir  out¬ 
line  <listinetly  against  the  clear  sky.” 

“  It  is  a  Ghuzu  of  the  15eni-8heniril,”  said  the  sheikh,  sadly  and 
bitterly.  “  (u)d  help  my  poor  people;  ^ve  are  all  lost !  ” 

‘‘  May  \\c  not  escape  yet  ?  ”  I  replied.  ‘‘  Set*,  the  main  body  is  going 
soulliward,  and  must  cross  the  valley  at  least  half-a-mile  ahead.  If 
your  people  keep  ipiiet  they  cannot  he  seen  in  the  valley.” 

‘‘ 'rrue.  Ihit  these — look  at  the  so,”  the  sheikh  said,  pointing  to  the 
Arabs  we  had  first  seen,  and  who  still  contiiiueil  slowly  to  advance,  ‘‘  will 
not  they  discover  us  ?” 

I  turned  my  glass  upon  them,  and  then  said  : — They  are  coming 
down  straight  u|»on  ns.  (’ome  in  closer,  or  they  will  see  yon,  for  they 
ar(‘  I'vidently  keeping  a  sharp  look  out.” 

At  the  j)lace  where  we  stood  a  jagged  limestone  rock,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  projected  from  the  northern  hank.  TJie  side  next  to  us 
was  deeply  excavated,  and  formed  a  kind  of  natural  cave.  Round  it  the 
valley  turned  at  a  sharp  angle.  We  were  thus  completely  hidden  from 
all  in  front,  while  about  a  hundred  yards  behind  us  was  another  hlulV, 
and  a  slight  curve  in  the  glen,  serving  in  a  great  measure  to  conceal  tlu^ 
caravan  even  from  us.  The  danger  that  thrcatimed,  and  the  critical 
nature  of  our  position,  made  me  examine  minutely  every  feature  of  the 
glen.  J  now  saw  that  from  the  main  body  we  had  nothing  to  fear;  and 
should  the  others  pass  in  front  of  the  rock  we  had  every  chance  to 
escape  their  notice  also ;  hut  should  they  come  round  it  nothing  could 
save  us. 

“  (Jo  you  hack  to  your  jiooplo,”  1  said  to  my  companion,  “  keep  them 
close  and  perfectly  still.  I  shall  remain  here  to  watch  the  Arabs.  If 
they  pass  this  rock,  or  in  any  other  way  discover  the  caravan,  you  may 
rely  on  me  to  he  with  you,  or  give  you  due  warning.  Meantime,  have 
your  men  prepared :  and  should  the  worst  come  you  have  sixty 
muskets.” 

lie  was  oir  in  an  instant.  J  then  dismounted,  and  drew  my  horse 
close  in  under  the  }»rojecting  ledge.  Through  a  rent  J  had  command  of 
the  advancing  ]>arty  and  the  whole  })lateau.  The  Arabs  came  jstraight 
t(»wards  me.  Already  I  could  hear  their  voices.  'They  were  sphunlidly 
mounted.  When  about  to  descend  into  the  glen  tlu'y  turne(l  to  the  left 
to  avoid  the  sti*e])  hank  and  some  broken  ledges.  “  W'e  are  sah*!”  1 
inwardly  exclainu*d.  The  nearest  of  tlu'in  was  not  more  than  twenty 
yards  distant,  and  just  as  he  r(‘aeh('(l  the  lM>ltom  his  horse  sinldenly 
started  and  laaghcd.  -'b-  horse  was  about  to  rejdv,  wImmi  by  a  check  (»f 
tlie  bridle  I  silenced  him  ;  and  thi*  wise  creatun*  seemed  to  know  my 
danger.  The  whole  party  halted.  “What's  liere  they  cried,  and 
they  looked  all  round.  The  man  next  me  wheeled  round  and  advanced. 
It  was  an  anxious  and  a  critical  moment.  The  lives  of  many  seemed 
now  to  hung  upon  a  thread.  The  Arab  was  on  one  side  of  the  rock, 
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and  I  on  the  other.  I  saw  the  point  of  his  long  tufted  spear  a  few  feet 
al)ove  inej  hut  I  could  not  see  the  man^  as  I  dared  not  raise  my  head. 
Should  he  move  forward  another  yard,  or  should  my  horse  make  the 
slightest  motion,  we  w’cre  lost.  With  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  my 
hand  on  the  horse's  neck,  I  stood  like  a  statue,  prepared,  should  he  pass 
the  rock,  to  make  a  bold  dash  forward,  which  1  knew^  would  drive  him 
hack  to  his  companions.  1  can  never  forget  the  moment  of  suspense. 
It  was  soon  over.  I  heard  a  call  from  his  companions,  then  the  ring  of 
his  horse’s  feet  on  the  stones  in  the  dry  torrent  bed.  I  put  up  my  head 
again,  and  saw  the  whole  party  ascend  the  south  hank,  and  in  live 
minutes  they  were  out  of  sight.  I  mounted  and  followed  cautiously, 
and  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  and  their  friends  ride  off 
at  a  quickened  pace  aw’ay  across  the  desert. 

iVfter  half  an  hour’s  halt  the  caravan  again  started,  and  we  reached 
Sudud  just  as  the  first  daw'u  of  morning  appeared  in  the  east.  So  ended 
my  night  march.  I  have  described  it  here  for  a  twofold  purpose  : — to 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  modern  life  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian 
desert ;  and  to  show  how  true  was  the  Bible  picture  of  the  Ishmaelite, 
“  His  hand  will  be  against  every  man  and  how  true  the  predictions 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  Palestine,  ‘‘  No  flesh  shall  have  peace.” 

It  wdll  be  seen  from  these  remarkably  lively  and  graphic 
quotations,  that  Mr.  Porter  has  given  to  us  a  volume  which 
men  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  Biblical  truth,  will  keep 
permanently  on  their  shelves ;  at  the  same  time,  he  has  presented, 
in  very  distinct  and  living  colours,  the  variegated  country  through 
which  he  passed.  Few  writers  more  delightfully  represent  the 
circumstances  of  Eastern  travel ;  with  pleasure  we  follow,  and 
are  with  him  in  his  charming  tent-life  on  the  hills  and  plains 
of  Palestine.  We  roam  with  him  through  the  hallowed  scenes 
of  the  day,  as  sacred  and  historic  associations  crowd  upon  the 
mind,  and  every  vale  and  mountain  revives  a  Bible  story  ;  and 
then,  as  evening  comes,  we  allow  him  to  select  for  us  some  grassy 
spot  by  babbling  fountain  or  old  well.  The  tents  pitched,  the 
horses  picketed,  the  fires  lighted,  while  the  sun  goes  down 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  the  stars  come  out  in  the  black  heavens 
like  crystal  lamps,  and  the  moon  pours  a  clear,  silvery  light 
over  the  spectral  scene,  while  dusky  figures  move  to  and  fro ; 
we  allow  him  to  awake  for  us  the  memory  of,  perhaps,  the 
very  village  beside  us,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  startling  incident  in  that  Old  Book  which 
our  traveller  describes  as  the  best  of  all  hand-books  of 
Palestiue—the  most  ^dvid  and  accurate— the  Bible.  Or, 
again,  the  next  day,  the  path,  perhaps,  conducts  by  quite 
another^  set  ot  impressions — the  toilsome  and  the  rugged  path, 
with  thickets  of  thorns  and  of  thistles,  while  climbing  the  rugged 
steep  j  the  perfume  of  thousands  of  flowers  lade  and  freshen  the 
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air  ;  here  a  field  of  unbroken  scarlet,  and  there  of  golden  yellow ; 
poppies,  anemones,  marigolds,  convolvuluses,  star  of  Bethlehem ; 
while  the  voice  of  the  turtle  floats  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  coo¬ 
ing  of  countless  wood-pigeons  floats  like  a  stream  across  the 
jagged  cliffs.  Mr.  Porter's  volume  is,  as  our  readers  will  gather, 
not  confined  to  the  giant  cities  of  Bashan :  he  touches  many 
other  spots,  and  in  western  l^alestine.  But  we  believe  that  his 
excursions  among  those  mysterious  solitudes,  over  which  hangs 
the  cloud  of  the  curse  of  the  Lord  and  his  great  indignation, 
will  seem  to  the  reader  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  volume.  Wo  have  quoted  lengthily,  but  we  cannot  forbear 
the  following,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  and  a  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  prophetic  Scripture : — 

I  had  now  crossed  over  the  southern  section  of  the  ridge,  and  had 
completed  my  short  tour  among  the  mountains  of  Baslian.  It  was  not 
without  feelings  of  regret  that,  after  a  visit  so  brief,  I  was  about  to  turn 
away  from  this  interesting  region,  most  probably  for  ever.  I  felt  glad, 
however,  that  I  had  been  privileged  to  visit,  even  for  so  brief  a  period, 
a  country  renowned  in  early  history,  and  sacred  as  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
vinces  bestowed  by  God  on  his  ancient  people.  The  freshness  and  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  tlie  ruins, 
the  hearty  and  repeated  welcomes  of  the  people,  the  truly  patriarchal 
hospitality  with  which  I  was  everywhere  entertained,  but,  above  all,  the 
convincing,  overwhelming  testimony  afforded  at  every  step  to  the  mi¬ 
nute  accuracy  of  Scripture  history,  and  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
filled  my  mind  with  such  feelings  of  joy  and  of  thankfulness  as  I  had 
never  before  experienced.  I  had  often  read  of  Bashan, — liow  the  Lord 
had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Manassch,  Og,  its  giant 
king,  and  all  Ids  people.  I  had  observed  the  statement  that  a  single 
province  of  his  kingdom,  Argob,  contained  threescore  great  cities, 
fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  umvalled  towns  a  great 
mang.  I  liad  examined  my  map,  and  had  found  that  the  whole  of  Bashan 
is  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  English  county.  1  confess  1  was  asto¬ 
nished;  and  though  my  faith  in  the  Divine  Record  was  not  shaken,  yet 
1  felt  that  some  strange  statistical  mystery  hung  over  the  passage, 
which  required  to  be  cleared  up.  That  one  city,  nurtured  by  the  com¬ 
merce  of  a  mighty  empire,  might  grow  till  her  people  could  be  numbered 
by  millions,  I  could  w  ell  believe ;  that  two  or  even  three  great  commer¬ 
cial  cities  might  spring  up  in  favoured  localities,  almost  side  by  side,  I 
could  believe  too.  But  that  sixty  walled  cities,  besides  umvalled  towns 
a  great  many,  should  exist  in  a  small  province  at  such  a  remote  age,  far 
from  the  sea,  with  no  rivers  and  little  commerce,  appeared  to  be  inex¬ 
plicable.  Inexplicable,  mysterious  though  it  appeared,  it  was  true. 
On  the  spot,  with  my  own  eyes,  I  had  now  verified  it.  A  list  of  more 
than  one  hundred  ruined  cities  and  villages,  situated  in  these  mountains 
alone,  I  had  in  my  hands ;  and  on  the  spot  I  had  tested  it,  and  found  it 
accurate,  though  not  complete.  More  than  thirty  of  these  I  had  myself 
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visited  or  passed  close  by.  -Many  others  1  had  seen  in  the  distance. 
The  extent  of  some  of  them  I  measured,  and  have  already  stated.  Of 
their  high  antiquity  I  could  not,  after  inspecting  them,  entertain  a  doubt; 
and  1  have  exi)lained  why.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  venerable  Itecord, 
more  than  three  thousand  years  old,  containing  incidental  descriptions, 
statements,  and  statistics,  which  few  men  would  be  inclined  to  receive  on 
trust,  whicli  not  a  few  are  now  attempting  to  throw  aside  as  “glaring 
absurdities,”  and  “  gross  exaggerations,”  and  yet  which  close  and  tho> 
nuigh  examination  proves  to  be  accurate  in  the  most  minute  <letails. 
Here,  again,  are  prophecies  of  ruin  and  utter  pronounced  and 

lavordtnl  when  this  country  was  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity, — when 
its  vast  jdains  waved  with  corn,  when  its  hill  sides  were  clothed  witli 
vineyards,  when  its  cities  and  villages  resounded  with  the  busy  hum  of 
a  teeming  {K^pulation;  and  now',  after  my  survey  of  Jlashan,  if  [were  asked 
to  descril>e  the  j>resent  state  of  plains,  mountains,  towns,  and  villages,  1 
could  not  p(»ssibly  select  language  more  appropriate,  more  accurate,  or 
more  gra})hic,  than  the  laniruage  of  these  very  prophecies.  !My  unal- 
tiTable  conviction  is,  that  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient  God  alone  could 
have  foreseen  a  doom  so  terrible  as  that  which  has  fallen  on  ^loab  and 
Itashan. 

J^oth  ^Ir.  Dixon  and  ^Ir.  Porter  found  themselves  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Much  of  the  superstitious  and  mephitic  haze 
w  hich  once  rested  over  its  w\aters  lias  cleared  up  ;  but  after  all 
analysis,  and  every  attempt  to  dissolve  the  mystery  of  its  w’aters, 
the  Dead  JSea  is  still  a  marvel  and  a  perplexity.  It  is  about 
tifty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  ten  in 
breadth.  As  to  the  quality^  of  the  W'ater,  3Iiss  Martineau  says 
she  took  about  two  drops,  and  she  thought  she  should  never 
again  get  rid  of  the  taste.  She  says  it  is  salt  beyond  all  the 
conceptions  we  can  form  of  saltness.  This  is  not  w^onderful 
when  it  is  remembered  that  ordinary  sea-water  has  four  ])er 
cent,  of  salt,  the  Dead  Sea  more  than  twenty-six  per  cent. 
Brackish  and  sulphur  springs  occur  at  intervals  on  the  borders^ 
of  the  lake.  That  the  w’hole  temperature  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  like  a  furnace  ;  and,  although  it  W'as  once  asserted 
that  no  bird  could  liy  over  it,  it  does  seem  certain  that  no  fish 
can  live  in  it.  It  is  a  strange,  marvellous,  and  memorable 
scene,  solemn  and  dreary  in  the  last  degree ;  the  bare,  retiring 
mountains,  clothed  in  the  dull  grey  of  purple  shadows — and  Miss 
Martineau  speaks  ol  the  curious  lights  wdiich  hung  immoveable 
over  the  suiTace  of  the  waters,  showing  an  unusual  state  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  as  to  bathing,  the  same  ladv  tells  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  mentioned  to  her  that  his  skin  w^as'so  sticky  for  days 
aiterwards  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  feeling  even  from  his 
hands.  The  gentlemen  who  were  with  Martineau,  and  bathed 
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Bedouin  chiefs,  his  friends,  sit  down  beside  him.  The  chibouque  and 
coffee  are  handed  round.  The  sheikh  speaks  little  and  curtly  :  he  dictates 
several  letters  to  his  slender-handed  secretary.  His  youngest  child, 
bright  little  boy  with  expressive  features,  is  brought  to  him,  and  he 
divides  his  caresses  between  his  son  and  a  new-born  camel,  which  is 
seeking  its  mother  with  plaintive  cries.  Through  the  opening  of  the 
tent  we  see  the  tall  flowering  plants,  swaying  in  the  wind  at  the  foot  of 
the  blue  mountains ;  we  hear  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  neighing  of 
foals.  Black  slaves  hand  us  refreshments.  Some  sheikhs  re-mount 
their  horses,  others  arrive.  Tliere  is  a  constant  interchange  of  saluta¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  degree  of  honour  conveyed  seems  to  be  measured 
very  exactly  according  to  rank  and  age. 

We  come  away  enchanted  with  this  glimpse  of  the  great  nomadic 
life,  and  after  crossing  a  fertile,  w'ell-watered  plain,  our  last  gallop 
brings  us  to  the  top  of  a  hiil.  The  lake  of  Tiberias  lies  below  us. 
What  can  1  add  to  these  W’ords  ?  I  could  only  offer  a  gush  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  granting  me  such  a  moment.  Feelings  unutterable  wtII  up 
on  such  a  spot  even  after  Jerusalem,  Bethany,  and  Nazareth.  On  the 
w  estern  side  the  level  flood  washes  a  very  low  shore,  which  rises  gradually 
in  green  slopes,  while  on  the  eastern  side  the  water  dashes  against 
higher  and  more  rugged  steeps,  behind  which  tower  lofty  mountains. 
In  the  background  of  the  landscape.  Great  Hermon  lifts  his  majestic 
head,  and  his  glacier  catches  the  rosy  and  purple  hues  of  the  evening 
light;  the  tow'ii  of  Tiberias  clusters  picturesquely  by  the  sea-shore.  Tlie 
lake  yesterday  evening  was  marvellously  transparent  and  limpid ;  tints 
of  vermilion  sported  on  its  w’aters,  a  veil  of  silence  wrapped  it  round. 
All  life  is  hushed  on  these  shores,  as  if  better  to  preserve  the  trace  of  the 
Divine  footsteps  imprinted  here.  In  this  profound  calm  there  is  nothing 
to  distract  the  mind  from  the  memory  of  Jesus;  almost  it  seems  as  if 
human  life  had  stood  in  breathless  stillness  on  these  shores  since  He 
passed  by.  This  silence,  this  solitude,  are  so  much  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  because  the  country  here  is  no  desert ;  the  desolation  which  has 
come  on  its  towns  and  villages  has  laid  no  finger  on  the  laughing  earth 
around  ;  here  are  none  of  those  heaps  of  stones  which  mark  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  tfuda'a.  The  grass  grows  high,  the  flowers  flourish.  Tliis 
morning  large  flocks  came  down  to  quench  their  thirst  in  a  bay  all 
fringed  with  oleanders.  This  standing  still  of  human  life  in  places 
where  everything  courts  its  activities,  is  then  a  purely  moral  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  produces  all  the  more  solemn  impressions.  What  is  it 
but  the  doom  of  those  favoured  cities  “  exalted  to  heaven,”  then  “  thrust 
down  to  hell  ?  ”  They  are  gone,  and  the  place  that  once  knew  them 
shall  know  them  no  more  for  ever. 

\  et  the  thought  of  condemnation  can  hardly  dwell  on  the  mind  by  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret.  It  seems  rather  a  sanctuary  enshrining  the  record 
ot  salvation.  Grander  than  the  ark  of  cedar  in  which  the  law  was  en¬ 
closed,  this  is  a  glorious,  natural  ark  of  mountains,  and  its  sacred 
deposit  is  not  a  dead  letter  but  a  living  book,  the  writing  of  which  is 
ever  fresh  and  new .  I  am  far  indeed  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the 
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natural  charm  of  this  spot,  but  an  austere  charm  it  must  always  have 
been,  though  in  a  less  degree,  even  when  the  Lake  was  furrowed  with 
fleets  of  lisliing-boats,  and  towns  and  villages  clustered  round  its  shores. 
Anti-Libanus  must  always  have  given  a  character  of  majesty  and  gran¬ 
deur  to  the  scenery ;  the  barren  mountains  of  the  eastern  shore  must 
have  ever  lent  to  it  their  shade  of  solemn  sadness.  This  is  no  intoxi¬ 
cating  nature,  it  is  beautiful,  peaceful,  but  not  in  any  degree  enervating. 
Beside,  it  is  enough  to  refute  those  degrading  theories,  whieh  make  re¬ 
ligions  spring  out  of  the  ground  like  plants  from  a  soil  adapted  to  their 
growth,  to  remember  that  in  this  same  region  arose  the  movement  most 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Tiberias  was  the  seat  of  those 
famous  Rabbinical  schools  which  produced  the  Talmud.  Measure  the 
distance  from  the  Talmud  to  the  Gospel,  the  distance  which  separates 
the  most  tortuous  scholasticism  from  the  book  of  the  poor  and  simple, 
remember  that  the  one  and  the  other  was  cradled  in  (ialilce,  and  see  if 
it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  theory  of  climates  in  the  interpretation  of 
great  religious  movements. 

Ilere  also  is  Mount  Carmel : — 

That  marvellous  Carmel.  This  is  none  of  the  barren,  stony  moun¬ 
tains  of  Palestine;  clothed  with  magnificent  oak  and  pine  wood,  carpeted 
with  myrtle  and  a  thousand  fragrant  flowers  which  j)erfnme  the  breeze 
— it  answ'crs  perfectly  to  its  name,  which  signifies  fertile  ground.  At 
each  moment  a  double  horizon  of  mountains  appears  to  the  eye,  and  the 
sea  spreads  out  immense  and  blue,  after  having  kissed  the  level  shore 
with  its  softly  rounded  bays.  Vultures  and  eagles  soar  to  a  great 
height  in  the  azure  above.  We  stopped  at  El  IMouhrakah,  situated  on 
the  mountain  at  fivc-and-a-half  hours’  distance  from  the  convent.  This 
is  the  spot  marked  by  tradition  for  Elijah’s  sacrifice.  El  Mouhrakah  is 
a  natural  terrace  commanding  all  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  strew  the  earth.  Tliesite  answers  exactly  to  the  account 
given  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (i  Kings  xviii.  20).  Behind  us  is  the  great 
sea  from  which  the  prophet  saw  the  little  cloud  like  a  man’s  hand  arise, 
which  was  to  spread  over  all  the  scorched  land  and  pour  a  healing  rain. 
The  Kishon,  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  priests  of  Baal  after  tlieir 
shameful  defeat,  flpws  through  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Carmel.  Before 
us  is  Jezreel,  to  which  the  king  repaired  in  his  chariot  on  the  proj)hetic 
announcement  of  the  coming  miracle.  The  horizon  of  mountains  is  very 
extensive  from  this  height,  and  forms  a  graceful  curve,  commencing  with 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  and  terminating  in  the  furthest  hills  of  Gali¬ 
lee.  Tabor  fronts  the  spectator ;  it  looks  like  the  rounded  dome  of  a 
Byzantine  basilica  formed  by  nature.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  unfolds 
its  dazzling  robe  between  Tabor  and  Carmel,  while  on  the  side  of  the 
sea,  the  plain  w’hich  reaches  to  Jaffa  and  the  Mediterranean,  melts  into 
shining  distance.  Around  us,  Carmel  extends  in  all  directions  its  green 
groves  and  flowery  slopes.  Italy  has  nothing  more  graceful  than  this, 
Switzerland  nothing  more  majestic.  Add.  to  these  elements  the  asso- 
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ciiition  of  tbc  spot  with  one  of  the  most  tlirilliiig  scenes  of  tlie  Old  Tes- 
tumeiit ! 

Ilis  generalization  of  the  characteristics  of  Judea  is  very 
admirable : — 

Vain  is  it  to  seek  the  tripod  of  a  Sibyl,  or  the  Parnassus  of  the 
muses.  There  are  favoured  lands  where  a  line  phrensy  is  breathed  ly 
perfumed  llowers,  and  gracefully-sloping  shores,  on  which  heaviui  sla4 
down  a  rosy'  radiance.  Such  was  (ireeco — “  the  mother  of  idolatry," 
whose  ]>hiltre  intoxicated  so  many  generations.  diuUea  on  the  eontrary 
is  wiM  and  sad.  It  is  no  doubt  much  changed  by  the  successive  invasions 
which  have  ravaged  it,  but  it  was  never  picturesque.  It  is  a  rough 
mountain  land,  enclosed  by  desert.  Its  inspiratkui,  therefore,  must 
have  l»een  purely  moral  and  holy;  the  power  of  the  Highest  must  have 
overshadowed  it,  to  make  it  the  birth-place  of  the  siq)reme  beauties  of 
our  holy  Inudc.  It  is  the  land  of  prophets,  not  of  poets;  it  has  brought 
forth  truth  through  pain  and  sorrow.  Pevelation  came  down  ujion  it, 
liko  llu‘  lightning  and  thunder  from  the  clouds  and  darkness,  which  are 
round  about  Jehovah.  Athens  is  the  land  of  the  beautiful,  the  cradle 
of  high  art  ;  this  is  the  severe  realm  of  the  holy.  The  breath  of  the 
Almighty,  under  which  Job  became  as  dead,  lias  breathe<l  over  these 
shores  and  plains,  and  has  consumed  them  ;  but  thus  has  Judica  been 
made  the,  sanetuarv  of  the  invisible  One,  the  home  of  the  supernatural, 
and,  so  to  sjieak,  the  cradle  of  the  crucilied. 

These  extracts  wdll  bo  sufficient  to  assure  the  reader  that  this 
unpretentious  little  volume  is  not  the  less  a  verv  delightful  one, 
and  the  work  of  a  very'  accomplished  man,  with  the  vivid  in¬ 
sight  of  genius.  Tt  is  a  book  to  put  into  the  pocket  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  pictures  of  places,  wdth  which  the  mind 
is  already  lamiliar,  on  any  page,  lie  does  not  step  out  of  the 
beaten  path  of  travel,  lie  had  not.  the  opportunities  of  which 
Heaii  Stanley'  was  able  to  avail  himself  in  his  journey  with  the 
Ih  ince ;  it  is  the  ordinary  route  followed  bv  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  fringe  of  desert  life,  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
Syrian  scenery,  and  to  realize  for  a  few^  w'ceks  the  landscapes 
and  haunted  spots  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  now'  close  these 
volumes,  and  w  ith  them  our  paper  upon  them ;  they'  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other;  on  the  contrary',  like  a  cluster  of 
travellers  meeting  in  a  tent,  or  by  a  tireside,  after  having 
traversed  the  same  scene,  they  add  to  each  other's  delight — each 
helps  the  realizing  pow'cr  of  the  other,  and  w  e  cannot  know'  too 
much  ol  the  Holy'  Land.  e  confess  to  some  dread  of  the 
elibrts  now  making  for  the  purpose  of  more  eompletelv  explor- 
ing  it.  ^\  hile  we  write,  we  see  announced  the  meeting,  called 
beneath  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  aid  the 
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Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  AVe  almost  dread  explorations 
when  they  are  managed,  and  become  purposed,  planned,  and 
sclentitie.  Hitherto,  individual  eflbrt  has  done  most  to  tami- 


liarize  us  with  Palestine;  the  scenes  of  Roberts;  the  hel}>ful 
and  richly  real,  and  poetical  word-painting  of  Stanley;  the 
identitications  and  explorations  of  Robinson  and  Porter— not  to 
lorget  other  more  recent  labourers  with  whose  works  we  have  not, 


as  yet,  so  completely  familiarized  ourselves.  We  are  sure  no 
society  will  give  to  us  such  results  as  tliese,  but  we  live  in  the 


day  ot  societies,  public  meetings,  and  secretaryships.  The 
details  ot  the  place  arc  not  sulUciently  before  our  minds,  but 
there  is  little  that  fascinates  us  in  seeing  the  Holy  Tjand  by  a 
committee  ;  this  is  even  like,  only  sometliing  worse  than  making 
up  a  party  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  that  will  not  be  our  method. 
\\  ere  we  ricli,  we  sliould  dearly  love  to  spend  years  in  working 
our  way,  alter  our  own  fashion,  tind  witli  the  best  helj)s  we 
individually  coidd  command,  through  those  pathetic,  and  fasci¬ 
nating,  and  awful  regions,  amidst  whose  solemn  lights  and 
glooms  we  believe  the  Godhead  especially  walked,  and  Heaven 
came  down  to  tell  its  eternal  truths  to  man  ;  and,  certainly,  if  it 
sliould  be  ever  giv^en  to  us  to  visit  such  sceiK's,  if  will  not  bo  in 
the  monotony  ot  a  multifold  comjianionship;  in  order  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  we  may  see,  as  nearly  as  possil)lt?  wi'  will  contrive' 
to  bo  alone.  Committees,  which  spoil  all  things,  and  as  good 
old  AVilliam  eTay  said,  would  have  prevented  the  building  of  the 
ark,  must  be  fatal  to  the  great  intentions  of  discovery,  and  to 
the  more  subtle  pleasures  of  travel. 
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IV. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  LITERARY  APPRECIATION.* 

Tnis  is  the  age  of  reviews  and  reviewers ;  but  we  do  not,  | 
therefore,  think  that  the  duties  of  criticism  arc  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  or  very  generally  practised :  we  hope  that 
in  OUT  own  instance  nothing  has  occurred  to  confute  our  faith 
that  a  reviewer  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  not  less  generous  than 
just.  We  know  that  it  is  often  said,  a  reviewer  has  nothing  to  j 
do  with  generosity.  We  do  believe  he  generally  pounces  upon  j 
a  book  like  a  ghoul  or  a  vampire,  sucks  the  blood  out  of  it  him-  5 
self,  and  then  says.  Did  you  ever  sec  such  a  cadaverous  heap  of 
corrupting  flesh  and  bones  ?  We  who  follow  the  reviewer’s  j 
craft,  think  very  much  as  Robert  Hall  thought,  that  there  is  | 
very  little  righteousness  in  it.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  know  j 
a  single  review,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  that  we  would  j 
permit  to  influence  our  minds  as  to  the  probable  character  or  j 
desirableness  of  purchasing  a  book,  much  more  than  the  adver-  ' 
tising  columns  in  which  its  publication  is  announced.  We  are  | 
aware  that  with  some  it  is  said  to  be  an  essential  canon  of  criti-  | 
cism  to  detect  the  faults  in  a  work,  not  to  discover  or  appreciate  I 
its  excellences.  Constituted  as  human  nature  is,  flaws  and  faults 
furnisli,  to  ordinary  minds,  more  pleasure  than  perfections ;  it  is 
another  version  of  the  old  saying,  “It  is  easier  to  condole  with 
your  neighbour’s  adversities  than  to  rejoice  with  him  over  his 
prosperities.”  Nothing  can  more  surely  show  a  depraved  moral 
state ;  but,  whatever  it  may  show,  we  are  afraid  it  is  a  fact.  A 
critic  is  seldom  a  genius,  or  he  would  be  more  genial — seldom 
has  an  eye  or  a  mind  for  subjects  and  things  in  circles  and 
wholes.  We  have  scarcely  any  instance  of  a  great  critic,  or  of 
any  critic,  who  has  wrought  out  himself  a  worthy  piece  of 
literary  labour.  The  temper  of  his  mind,  his  pursuits,  even  his 
attainments,  all  interfere  with  the  work  of  creation  and  self- 
originating  excellence  and  conception.  We  believe  that  very 
few  reviewers  place  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  author, 
attempting  to  look  at  the  subject  from  his  point  of  view  as  well 


•  I.  Essays  in  Criticism,  by  Mattliew  Arnold.  Macmillan. 

2.  Henry  Holbecichy  student  in  Eije  and  Philosophy  ^  a  Narrative  and 
a  Discussion.  2  Vols.  Alexander  Stralian. 

3.  Essays  by  the  late  George  Brinley,  M.A.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Macmillan. 


Mr.  Arnold. 


as  their  own  ;  like  bad  and  unsuccessful  preachers  listening  to 
tolerably  useful  and  successful  men — a  tidgetting  sense  of  their 
own  inferiority  and  infirmity  unconsciously  inspires  them  to 
snarl,  and  growl,  and  complain  that  there  are  no  good  sermons ; 
the  simple  fact  being,  that  they  themselves  are  in  a  very  diseased, 
and  bilious,  and  splenetic  state  of  health.  That  there  are  plenty 
of  bad  preachers  is  certain,  and  a  still  larger  plenty  of  very 
indifferent  books ;  but  of  those  which  the  reviewer  per¬ 
mits  for  some  time  to  lie  on  his  table  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
at  them,  and  writing  an  article  about  them,  perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  contain  a  larger  amount  of  thought, 
information,  and  knowledge  upon  its  particular  subject  than 
the  reviewer  himself  possesses ;  but  he  proceeds  to  his  barbarous 
work  of  slashing,  tearing,  barking,  and  mangling ;  rolls  forth 
his  omnific  We^  and,  perhaps  knowing  very  little  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  he  began  to  read,  finds  himself  growing  in  learning 
as  he  advances,  like  the  dwarf  of  old,  who  clambered  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  giant,  he  sees  further  than  the  giant  himself ; 
but  he  gives  no  thanks  nor  acknowledgment  to  the  shoulders 
which  lifted  him,  but  proceeds  to  use  his  elevation  to  brain  his 
friend.  We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  ArnokTs 
little  volume,  but  ^Ir.  Arnold  has  the  faculties  of  genius — is 
himself  a  true  and  great  poet,  and  his  judgments  have  the 
strength  and  entireness  of  genius ;  he  himself,  however,  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  has  received,  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  volume,  rather  severe  treatment  at  their  hands. 
But  it  is  a  genial,  large-minded,  large-hearted,  and  kindly 
volume  of  criticisms ;  and  his  definition  of  the  function  of  criti¬ 
cism  we  must  regard  as  most  complete  and  admirable, — “  A  dk~ 
‘‘  interested  endeavour  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known 
“  and  thought  in  the  world.”  There  is  a  warmth  and  geniality 
about  these  papers  very  desirable  and  imitable.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  by  their  side,  in  our  former  page,  the  J^ssags  on  Critieism 
of  George  Brinley,  and  we  have  done  so  because  they  have 
received  often  such  special  commendation;  and,  perhaps,  in  archi¬ 
tectonic  and  structural  character — two  of  them,  the  essay  on 
Tennyson  and  that  on  Wordsworth,  deserve  to  hold  their  place 
in  our  literature  as  fine  pieces  of  the  cold-hearted  style  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  are  writers  whose  majesty 
and  greatness  admit  of  the  coldest  of  dessication  and  analysis. 
We  should  feel  the  function  of  criticism  not  impaired  if,  even  in 
dealing  with  them,  a  heartiness  and  warmth,  and  gratitude 
ever  lent  a  glow  of  humanity  to  the  appreciation ;  but  such 
a  conception  never  enters  into  Mr.  Brinley^s  idea  of  the 
critic ;  and  when  he  deals  with  other  writers  to  whom 
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we  teel  iudebteduescj,  his  criticisms  sound  freiiuently  empty, 
hollow,  and  heartless;  the  ^octes  Af/ibrcemitar  are  to  him  only 
“  the  very  best  magazine  papers.”  Sir  Bulwer  Lyttou  only 
destTves  be  gibbetted  for  his  “  dandy  literature,  supertiue  sensi- 
**  bilities,  degenerate  art,  and  imniasculate  morality,  with  the  air  of 
“  being  a  great  concrete  philosopher;^^  on  the  contrary,  I  he  Anyel 
in  the  which  we  really  have  no  j)ower  to  regard  as  more 

than  a  piece  of  frangijuini  poetry — a  sort  ot  elegantly- worked 
and  scented  lady’s  handkerchief—receives  much  of  his  attention, 
luul  intinitely  more  commendation  than  the  whole  vast  body  ot 
tliat  great  globe  of  genius,  Christopher  North.  What  can  W 
thought  of  criticism  which  sneers  I'he  Caxtoas,  and  My  Sorely 
:iud  Zanoni  otf  to  the  giblx't,  and  adj udges  the  laurel  to  Coventry 
Patmore  ^  Very  jdeasant  to  Coventry  Patmore  no  doubt :  the 
author  of  Caxtuniann  and  The  Boat}aan  may  very  well  atibrd  to 

"iiiile  at  his  critic.  The  criticism  is  onlv  so  much  the  worse  for 
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tlie  critic  him>elf.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  parting 
with  the  Kmnj'i  of  Mr.  Brinley.  We  keep  them  on  our  shelf,  and 
oft«'n  when  we  detect  ourselves  as  being  in  too  human,  genial,  or 
generous  a  vein  we  take  them  down,  and  allow  their  iiitiuence  to 
give  a  more  jK  triiic  character  to  our  words.  Some  of  our  readers 
would  perhaps  think  we  give  to  Mr.  Brinlev  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  and  quality  of  the  critic  when  we  make  him  thus  a  kind 
of  metronome  or  critical  taste  pulse  regulator.  We  suppose 
that  such  an  ignoble  sentiment  as  gratitude  never,  bv  aiiv 
change,  enters  into  the  thought  of  the  reviewer;  he  never  has  any 
feeling  of  his  business.  Like  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet,  it 
is  usually  a  mingling  of  the  grim,  sardonic,  and  jocular.  Tlie 
names  of  any  age  or  time,  as  they  drop  from  his  pen,  usually 
awaken  no  sense  of  sympathy  or  indebtedness.  He  gets  into  a 
habit  of  dealing  with  the  most  venerable  in  a  hob-a-nob  and 
hail-fellow-well-met  kind  of  fashion ;  how,  then,  should  he  treat 
with  difference  or  courtesy  humbler  names?  He  may  have 
lieard  his  wife  expressing  pleasure,  delight,  ironi  a  succession  of 
volumes;  he  may  know  their  author  has  acquired  a  sort  of 
houst'hold  name ;  but  serene  and  apart  from  all  feelings  such 
circumstances  might  excite  lives  he.  As  to  George  Brinley, 
Mr.  Dickens  was  only  a  clever  caricaturist,  and  Lady  Dedlock 
and  her  husband  only  vile  daubs ;  thus  illustrating  his  mode 
and  power  ot  artistic  treatment,  and  as  this,  considering  the 
iniinense  delight  and  simple,  natural,  social  benetit,  Mr. 
Dickens  writings  had  conferred — open  as  they’^are,  doubtless,  to 
many  severely-marked  exceptions — seemed  a  very  harsh,  and 
altogether  unrighteous  method  of  dismissing  them.  ISo  also,  the 
other  day,  we  met  a  similar  piece  ot  harsh  and  uugeuial  criticism 


“  j.  a:  h.  b: 


ia  the  Spectator^  a  paper  which  ^nierally  is  characterized  by 
its  cahunes,  and  honesty,  and  fairness,  upc>u  “A.  K.  U.  B/'  It  is 
not  a  very  righteous  estimate  of  that  very  agrtvable  talker, 
that  “  lie  has  shown  to  us  with  what  wonderful  an  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  gossip  can  be  servtxl  up  with  the  minimum  of  thought,” 
and  the  criticism  as  it  travels  along  bcvomes  wouderfullv  short- 
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sighted.  The  writer  in  the  Spectator  continut's : — 

It  is  true  that  some  writers  of  not  liieousiJerable  reputation  have 
deemed  it  a  matter  of  wisdom  and  go<.xl  taste  to  keep  references  to  their 
own  autobiography  or  experience  out  of  the  works  which  have  made 
tliem  famous.  Readers  will  not,  for  example,  discover  from  a  perusal 
of  Mill's  Political  Pconomfj  or  of  ^lacaulay's  Ifi<ton/  what  may  have 
bi'en  the  peculiar  tastes  of  these  writers,  'fhc  public  ill  never  know 
whether  Mr.  Mill  wrote  the  tirst  chapter  of  his  work  on  political 
i'l.’onomy  sitting  at  a  table,  or  perused  the  somewhat  ivcentric  course 
taken  (unless  our  memory  deceives  us)  by  “A.  Iv.  H.  l>.”  of  writing 
on  horse's  back.  No  reader  of  Macaulay  will  know  what  chapters  of 
his  historv  were  written  i>n  sunnv  and  what  on  cloudv  davs.  In  fact  it 
it  was  not  till  “A.  K.  ll.  l‘».’'  arose  that  writers  learnt  the  secret  ot 
tlavouring  their  thoughts  with  twaddling  anecdotes,  and  until  the  public 
begin  to  care  a  little  more  for  thought  and  a  little  less  for  gossip, 
“A.  K.  U.  R."  will  be  a  popular  teacher,  in  virtue  of  the  great 
discovery,  made  when  he  was  young  aiul  inexperienced,  that  ninety-nine 
readers  of  a  hundred  like  to  tind  in  whatever  they  read  “something  of 
human  interest.” 

I'luit  *‘A.  Iv.  11.  B.”  w  rites  and  publishes  too  much  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  and  all  his  later  works  have  seemed  to  us 
simply  mistakes  as  publications  in  volumes.  Their  appearance 
in  magazines  was  pardonable  enough,  if  “A.  K.  11.  B.’^ — a  well 
beneticed  clergyman,  and  a  man  of  large  fortune,  with  no 
inducement,  therefore,  to  write  for  househohl  purposes — could 
think  it  worth  his  w  hile  to  waste  his  clear,  bright,  genial  obser¬ 
vation,  and  pleasant  way  of  setting  things  in  the  ephemeral 
pages  of  magazines  ;  but,  most  assuredly,  w  e  do  not  think  the 
less  of  him  because  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  egi>tist.  The 
instances  of  the  Spectator  are  most  unhappy ;  historians  before 
lunv  have  been  egotists.  This  is  the  very  charm  of  the  father 
ot  history  ;  but  egotism  most  out  of  ]>lace  and  unpardonable  in 
Maeaulav  or  Mill  mav  be  most  delightful  in  another  order  and 
style  of  composition.  What  delights  us  in  that  dearest,  and 
cheeriest,  and  most  subtle  of  essayists,  the  father  of  all  modern 
essiiyists,  Montaigne 'r'  11  is  incessant  talk  about  himself,  how 

delightful  and  entertaining,  how*  weirdly  and  w'onderously 
interesting  it  is.  And  Addison  and  Steele  were  egotists;  their 
egotism  constitutes  their  humour,  pathos,  and  beauty.  And  in- 
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calculably  precious  Charles  Lamb  was  an  egotist.  Egotism  per¬ 
vades  with  a  rich  unction  of  instructive  humourousness  many 
styles  of  writing.  AVordsworth  was  a  supreme^  egotist ;  so 
was  Ooetlie,  so  was  Byron ;  but  we  are  almost  in  the  habit 
of  believing  with  the  ancient  models  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  more  modern  in  John  Foster  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  living  Arthur  Helps,  that  egotism  is 
inseparable  from 'the  accomplished  egotist.  Our  indifference 
to  the  later  papers  of  “A.  K.  11.  B.,’"  therefore,  would  not  spring 
from  a  criticism  like  that  of  the  Spectator.  Nor  could  we  forget 
that  such  papers  as  the  two  volumes  of  JRecreationSy  and  the  one 
of  Leisure  Hours  should  dictate  respectfulness  to  an  author  whose 
very'  power  of  instructing  and  amusing,  preaching  cheery, 
bright,  fireside  sermons  upon  social  foibles  and  sins,  arose 
from  that  self  possession  and  easy  nonchalance  of  manner 
springing  from  an  entire  individuality,  lacking  a  clear,  original, 
and  shrewd  observation  of  men  and  things,  expressed  simply 
and  unreservedly^  all  which  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an 
affable  egotist.  Having  said  this,  we  hope  that  the  hints  given 
by  such  critics  as  the  Spectator,  will  lead  ‘‘A.  K.  H.  B.’’  to  another 
course  and  style  of  writing.  We  had  ourselves,  some  time 
since,  a  disposition  to  say'  something  about  his  books  beneath 
the  title  of  Concerniny  Concerning.  He  did  not  begin  to  write 
so  young  that  we  can  afford  to  regard  all  that  he  has  done  as 
the  precocious  efforts  of  an  exhausted  genius,  so  wise,  and  kind, 
and  genial,  and  chatty',  so  acquainted  with  man  and  life.  We 
shall  look  at  his  first  volumes  from  time  to  time,  and  missing: 
his  name  among  magazine  contributors,  believe  that  in  some 
Year  or  two,  he  will  give  us  something  better  than  anything  he 
has  given  us  yet.  We  have  been  betrayed  into  saying  so  much 
as  a  set-off  against  the  criticism  in  the  Spectator,  which  just 
comes  patly  to  hand  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  reviewers 
can  be  oblivious  or  ignorant  of  a  writer’s  merits  or  claims,  and 
simply  snarl  over  a  last  volume.  “A.  K.  H.  B.”  has  described  in 
one  ol  his  papers  the  effect  which  such  reviews  have  on  his  own 
mind.  e  heartily  pray  that  such  depreciations  may^  affect  all 
who  have  to  feel  the  lack  of  reviewers  in  the  same  way  as  when 
he  says,  as  he  reads  the  depreciation  he  is  led  to  exclaim,  “What 
is  the  matter  with  the  man?”  and  attributes  the  ill-natured 
review  to  its  being  the  soured  product  of  a  soured  nature. 

It  may^  be  thought  that  Mr.  Arnold  when  he  distinguishes 
as  the  first  and  chief  characteristic  of  the  reviewer,  disinterested¬ 
ness  docs  not  aim  at  a  very  high  or  unattainable  mark ;  but  in 
fact,  what  mark  can  be  so  high,  it  is  to  be  truth-seeking,  truth¬ 
serving,  truth-telling,  and  this  same  truth  is  not  quite  so  vulgar 
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and  easy  to  woo  and  win  a  young  lady,  as  popular  impression 
seems  to  imply.  ]\Ir.  Arnold  says : — 

The  rule  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word, — dtsintcrcstcdneffs.  And 
how  is  criticism  to  show  disinterestedness  ?  By  keeping  aloof  from 
practice ;  by  resolutely  following  the  law  of  its  own  nature,  which  is  to 
be  a  free  })lay  of  the  mind  on  all  subjects  which  it  touches  ;  by  steadily 
refusing  to  lend  itself  to  any  of  those  ulterior,  political,  practical  consi¬ 
derations  about  ideas  which  plenty  of  })eople  will  be  sure  to  attach  to 
them,  which  perhaps  ought  often  to  be  attached  to  them,  which  in  this 
country  at  any  rate  are  certain  to  be  attached  to  them  (piitc  sufliciently, 
but  which  criticism  has  really  nothing  to  do  with.  Its  business  is,  as  1 
have  said,  simply  to  know  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the 
world,  and  by  in  its  turn  making  this  known,  to  create  a  current  of  true 
and  fresh  ideas.  Its  business  is  to  do  this  with  inllexible  honesty,  with 
due  ability  ;  but  its  business  is  to  do  no  more,  and  to  leave  alone  all 
(piestions  of  practical  consequences  and  apjdications,  (piestions  which 
will  never  fail  to  have  due  j)rominence  given  to  them.  Else  criticism, 
besides  being  really  false  to  its  own  nature,  merely  continues  in  the  old 
rut  which  it  has  hitherto  followed  in  this  country,  and  will  certainly  miss 
the  chance  now  given  to  it.  For  what  is  at  present  the  banc  of  criticism 
in  this  country  ?  It  is  that  practical  considerations  cling  to  it  and 
stifle  it ;  it  sul)scrves  interest  not  its  own ;  our  organs  of  criticism  are 
organs  of  men  and  parties  having  practical  ends  to  serve,  and  with  them 
those  practical  ends  arc  the  first  thing  and  the  pl.ay  of  mind  the  second; 
so  much  play  of  mind  as  is  compatible  with  the  prosecution  of  those 
practical  ends  is  all  that  is  wanted.  An  organ  like  the  Revue  dcs  Deux 
MondeSy  having  for  its  main  function  to  understand  and  utter  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world,  existing,  it  may  be  said,  as 
just  an  organ  for  a  free  play  of  the  mind,  we  have  not ;  but  we  have  the 
Edinburgh  RevieiCy  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  for  as 
much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that ;  we  have  the  Quarterbj 
Revieu'y  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  Tories,  and  for  as  much  play  of 
mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that ;  we  have  the  British  Qumierlff  Reviev\ 
existing  as  an  organ  of  the  political  Dissenters,  and  for  as  much  play  of 
mind  as  may  suit  its  being  lhat;  we  have  the  TirneSy  existing  as  an 
organ  of  the  common,  satisfied,  well-to-do  Englishman,  and  for  as  much 
play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that.  And  so  on  through  all  the 
various  fractions,  political  and  religious,  of  OTir  society ;  every  fraction 
has,  as  such,  its  organ  of  criticism,  but  the  notion  of  combining  all  frac¬ 
tions  in  the  common  pleasure  of  a  free  disinterested  play  of  mind  meets 
with  no  favour. 

Instead  of  this,  we  have  the  ‘‘  High  Church  rhinoceros  **  in 
the  shape  of  the  Chut'ch  and  State  RevieWy  and  the  Evangelical 
hyaena^’  in  the  form  of  the  Record.  It  is  thus  too  often  the 
case  that  what  is  called  the  practical  becomes  the  partial  and  the 
personal.  We  do  not  know  that  this  obtains  so  much  among 
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Nonconformists  as  among  other  orders  and  sects ;  indeed,  we 
have  long  felt  that  Nonconformists  cut  themselves  entirely  adrift 
in  criticism  from  any  especial  hUprit  dc  corp-^^  and  seek  to  show 
a  manly  indej)endence  by  refusing  to  admit  the  claims  of  any  of 
their  own  body  to  much  consideration.  Disinterestedness  again 
is  sometimes  lost  trom  a  want  of  catholicity  in  a  reviewer.  e 
read  the  partial  criticisms  of  a  writer  who  loves  Tennyson,  but 
cannot  make  much  of  Wordsworth,  to  whom  there  is  no  zest  in 
Sbellev ;  reviewers,  like  readers,  follow  their  own  zests,  and 
tastes,*  and  leanings,  and  sometimes,  even  more  than  readers, 
proclaim  the  defects  of  their  own  mind.  There  is  needed  for 
sound  criticism  mental  disinterestedness  as  well  as  material,  but 
this  supposes  a  large  circle  of  appreciation  and  intelligence,  in 
fact,  a  catholic  heart  and  mind.  We  are  afraid  to  praise  heartily, 
it  is  the  one  thing  that  everywhere  throughout  society  we  miss. 
You  fall  amongst  a  company  of  ministers,  who  ever  heard  one  I 
praise  an  absent  brother  heartily  ?  Perhaps  in  a  ramble  in  the 
country  you  fall  among  a  company  of  actors ;  who  over  heard 
one  praise  an  absent  brother  heartily?  As  to  musicians,  of 
course  we  know  their  chords  suck  all  the  sweetness  from  their 
throat  and  blood,  and  when  they  are  not  playing  or  singing  they 
delight  to  find  the  flawed  notes,  and  the  failing  voices,  and  to 
remark  the  flat  effects  produced  by  the  strains  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries, — and  this  is  criticism  ;  and  when  we  step  into  the 
convocation  of  reviewers,  the  same  careful  spirit  obtains  ;  praise 
is  weighed  out  by  grains  as  the  apothecary  weighs  oiit  his 
scruples,  the  grain  is  taken  back  from  the  scale,  lest  by  any 
means  it  should  chance  to  be  a  trifle  too  much — better  by  far  to 
be  fluent  with  blame  than  lavish  with  praise.  Our  readers  can¬ 
not  have  failed  to  notice  that  men  gain  credit  for  wisdom 
in  all  things  by  demurring,  and  doubting,  and  sophisticating, 
and  suspecting,  by  washing  the  hands  in  invisible  water 
with  invisible  soap,  and  shaking  the  head,  while  a  more 
kindly  voice  and  hearty  manner  approves  and  says,  Well 
done.  Yet  the  number  of  the  bystanders  will  give  the 
credit  of  amazing  wdsdom  to  the  head  shaken  in  disapproval, 
not  that  it  has  given  any  reasons,  but  it  has  mildewed  the 
work  with  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Well  then,  you  see, 
the  piece  of  work  was  able  to  be  mildewed  ;  it  has  breathed 
upon  the  fine  mirror  and  the  polished  steel,  and  although 
the  breath  fled  quickly  over  the  face,  yet  did  you  not  see 
^  ul  receive  that  misty  breath.  It  has  dropped  a 
poison  into  the  A  enice  glass,  and  there,  there — beautiful !  the 
glass  shi>ers  !  W  hat  a  most,  ridiculously  nervous  Venice  glass 
to  be  sure ;  and  all  honour  to  the  poison  which  shivers  V enice 
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glasses  !  It  is  of  no  use  saying  that  this  is  an  unfair  statement 
or  estimato  of  the  partiality  of  criticism.  Criticism  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  dangerous  now  as  once,  when  the  very  existence  and  sale 
of  a  book  depended  upon  its  tiat ;  but  even  still,  althougli 
readers  are  so  manifold,  and  critics  correct  each  other  by  their 
adverse  opinions,  in  how  many  ways  they  may  retard  a  success, 
nip  modesty  in  its  budding  hope,  and  rudely  mow  down  the 
promises  of  genius.  Criticism  held  back  the  reputation  and  fame 
ot‘  Wordsworth  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  sneered 
a  variety  of  the  ugliest  grimaces  over  the  first  a])pearanco  of 
Alfred  Tennyson,  while  several  names  living  have  had  the  clock 
of  their  fame  deliberately  stopped  by  writers  unable  to  read, 
of  course,  unable  to  apprehend,  their  power.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  are  writers  whose  remote,  and  mystical,  and 
elevated  beauty  of  expression,  conception,  and  thought  ])revent 
their  appreciation  by  men  whose  business  it  is  to  time  the  popu¬ 
lar  strain  to  the  popular  car.  Christey’s  IMinstrels  will  always 
be  more  successful  to  popular  sentiment  than  ^[endelssohirs 
Lobgesang.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  the  two 
volumes  of  Ilenrv  llolbeach.  We  have  no  idea  what  face  that 
visor  conceals,  yet  as  we  have  read  we  thought  of  one  and  ano¬ 
ther  not  unknown  to  us.  In  this  page  and  that  “  we  saw  a  hand, 
“  we  saw  a  hair,  we  saw  the  waving  of  a  gown.’^  It  is  a  series 
of  essays  on  criticism,  and  with  all  its  heartiness  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  it  is  not  altogether  lacking  in  some  manifestations  of  un¬ 
fairness.  How  can  it  be  other  when  an  essayist  takes  the  mani¬ 
fold  writings  of  one  man  and  relates  all  their  pages  to  some  one 
sinjjle  idea.  Authoritative  truth  does  not  exhaust  Dr.  New- 
man’s  works,  nor  mights  and  rights  Thomas  (Carlyle’s.  Henry 
Ilolbeach  is  described  as  a  scion  of  an  obscure  Puritan  colon v, 
a  certain  little  Gravelev,  situated  somewhere  in  the  free  couiitrv. 
Our  pleasant  jackalls  of  the  Safun/at/  have  chosen  to  ignore  all 
otlier  portions  of  the  book,  and  to  visit  with  the  tavourable 
light  of  their  loving  countenance  those  portions  in  which  a  high 
Calvinistic,  Arian,  Antinomian  church — a  pleasant  mixture  ol‘ 
creed — is  idealized.  This  is  very  like  the  Saftfnh?/ ;  but,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  pictures  j)rcsented  heri^  are  far  from 
impossible.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  strong,  rustic.  Noncon¬ 
forming  reality  about  them;  but  we  will  tell  Henry  llollu'ach, 
if  that  gentleman  bo  in  existence,  that  his  obscure  Jhiritan 
colony,  and  its  various  people,  are  not  so  interesting  to  us  as  his 
later  speculations.  'J'he  fault  that  the  reviewing  egotist  i'n?- 
quently  commits  is  the  feeling  that  he  can  see  in  the  men  whom 
he  reads — men  of  vast  structure,  ample  girth,  and  elaborate 
energy — the  weak  point,  and,  in  this,  the  power  to  take  all  to 
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pieces,  and  put  all  to  rights  again.  There  is  so  much  difference 
between  walking  round  a  palace  and  rambling  through  a  castle, 
and  building  the  one  or  the  other  ;  so  much  difference  between 
finding  fault  with  a  garden  or  a  park,  and  being  able  to  lay  one 
out  in  true  arboricultural  symmetry  and  proportion.  This  is 
exactly  the  point  where  reviewers  fail.  It  is  so  easy  to  follow 
up,  or  even  to  carry  forward  a  course  of  metaphysic  reasoning 
after  it  has  been  suggested  ;  but  how  different  is  all  this  to  the 
conception  of  it,  and  the  structure  of  the  principles  of  it.  Mr. 
Ilolbeach  bowds  the  works  of  men  about  at  his  pleasure,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  delightful  things  of  reviewing,  that  you  can 
play  as  you  please  with  an  author,  and  make  his  works  mean 
pretty  much  what  you  like ;  and,  unless  he  be  a  very  great 
goose  indeed,  he  will  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  answer 
you.  It  is  not  very  clear  always  at  what  Mr.  Ilolbeach  aims ; 
out  strewn  along  his  pages  there  are  many  passages  which  show 
a  very  shrewd  observer,  and  an  earnest  writer.  He,  however, 
puts  things  sometimes  in  so  strong  a  light  that  they  become 
untrue.  The  essay  on  The  Profitableness  of  Unprofitable  Servants 
is  both  an  interesting  and  useful  essay.  ‘‘  There  are  people  who 
“  seem  born  on  purpose  to  account  for  the  existence  of  all  the 
“  rest.*’  It  is  a  true,  beautiful,  and  helpful  remark.  On  the  || 
contrary,  “  There  are  teachers  whose  peculiar  gift  it  seems  to  ^ 
“be  to  be  able  to  read  the  small  print  of  sin  in  the  human 
“  heart.”  But  then  comes  passages  in  which  we  part  company 
with  him  :  “  There  are  men  who  come  into  collision  with  man- 
“  kind  through  their  xery  goodness.  Such  a  man  was  Savona- 
“  rolu,  such  a  man  was  Defoe,  such  a  man  was  Shelley.”  We 
cannot  understand  the  putting  Shelley  in  the  same  catalogue 
with  either  one  or  the  other.  Goodness  coming  in  collision 
with  the  hardness  of  a  time  is  the  ideal  of  all  martyrdom.  He 
seems  also  to  have  formed  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  the  general 
conception  of  married  life:  “The  theory,  however  marked  by 
“  Teutonic  sentiment,  being  that  the  husband  is  a  sort  of  patron 
“  and  protector,  the  wife  being  inferior,  subject,  and  indebted, 

“  giving  love  in  exchange  for  bread  and  butter.  (Dear  Mr.  Hoi-  ^ 
beach,  how  is  it  in  that  somewhat  common  case  in  which  the 
lady  supplies  the  bread  and  butter  and  the  love  too  ?  Surely 
this  lifts  and  idealises  marriage  life  a  little).  Deny  it 
“  it  who  dare,  this  theory  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the  domestic 
“  ideal  of  the  mass  of  mankind.”  We  are  not  concerned  to 
answer  Mr.  Ilolbeach  in  many  of  these  things.  We  are  most 
concerned  that  our  readers  shall  see  that  he  has  his  own  clear, 
nervous,  and  decided  way  of  speech  ;  but  we  think  he  carries 
clearness  and  decision  to  a  tolerably  lengthy  extreme  when  he 
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says,  “  Sec  that  you  have  a  world  of  respectable  terraces  and 
**  streets,  inhabited  by  worthy  and  respectable  people — there  is 
your  Paradise  ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  would  rather  live 
under  a  reign  of  terror  where  the  streets  ran  blood  than  in 
‘‘such  a  world.  Mr.  Holbeach  so/us  loquitur — he  speaks  for 
himself.  We  have  no  taste  ourselves  for  reigns  of  terror,  and 
even  in  respectable  streets  and  terraces  we  should  fancy  that  a 
soul  might  find  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  its  struggles, 
and  intensities.  This  is  like  his  putting  Shelley  and  Savonarola 
together.  Savonarola  was  a  reality  and  a  martyr,  and  even  his 
mistakes  had  a  holiness  and  brilliancy  about  them  ;  but  our 
writer  suras  up  with  very  pathetic  words  when  he  says  : — 

Savonarola  was  a  very  startling  example  of  imperfeet  goodness  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  time,  and  snftcring,  not  because  it  was  imperfect,  but 
because  it  was  too  nearly  perfect  for  those  with  whom  it  had  to  deal.  It 
lias  been  well  hinted  by  the  marvellous  pen  which  has  jniinted  him  in 
“  Romola,”  that  if  he  had  been  a  worse  man, — if  he  had  been  practic¬ 
able  and  usable, — if  he  had  been  a  man  who  kept  within  boundaries  re¬ 
cognised  by  those  in  jiower, — he  might  have  escajied  his  martyrdom, 
and  also,  which  is  the  point,  have  kept  his  own  character  quite  unstained. 
Of  eourse,  if  he  had  been  stronger  and  better  stilly  the  stain  w’ould  never 
have  eome  ;  but  he  was  imperfect,  and  who  are  we  to  judge  him  ?  For 
it  was  not  his  badness,  but  his  goodness,  that  brought  him  into  collision 
w  ith  events  which  led,  through  his  weakness,  to  his  fall ;  and  if  he  had 
been  a  little  less  good,  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with  an  unstained 
conscience. 

“  Come  up  to  my  glory  !  ’*  says  God  in  His  heaven.  Steep  is  the 
way,  and  at  every  resting-place  are  tempters  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour.  One  man  reaches  this  table-land,  another  that,  a  third  another 
still.  God  looks  down,  and  in  His  love  and  truth  judges  them  all.  But 
who  are  w’c,  that  we  should  judge  ?  A  lesser  man  than  Savonarola  is 
told,  as  he  ascends,  that  the  w  ay  is  about  to  become  dangerous, — “  Go  no 
farther.  It  is  well  to  have  come  so  far  ;  pause  then,  and  give  ns  a  turn  I 
So  says  the  w’orld,  and  the  man  pauses.  While  he  is  pausing,  the  storm 
that  was  just  then  rolling  dowm  the  heights  above  to  meet  him  has 
passed  away,  and  he  can  now  reach  the  next  mountain-stair  in  safety. 
Reach  it  he  does,  and  the  voice  of  mankind  applauds, — mankind  does 
not  see  the  inner  stain ;  know  s  not  of  the  compact  with  hell.  But  poor 
Savonarola  w^ould  not  pause ;  he  needed  no  threat,  and  would  make  no 
eompaet.  Onward  he  went,  facing  the  storm,  and  then,  weakened  by 
toil  and  trial,  he  fell  before  the  strong  temptation  with  fangs  of  pain, 
that  sprang  forth  upon  him  at  the  next  stair  in  the  heavenw'ard  way. 
“  Come  up  into  my  glory  !  ”  says  God,  and  he  passes  along  through  the 
burning  flame.  But  was  he  a  less  man  than  his  brother  who  halted  on 
the  lower  stair  !  Will  the  first  words  he  hears  in  paradise  be,  “  You 
have  stained  your  garments  seeking  after  utopian  things,  and  whatever 
did  you  seek  them  for  ?  ” 
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It  is  but  a  little  while,  ye  sorrowing  ones,  and  the  lamp  will  need  no 
more  trimming ;  the  loins  no  more  upgirding.  And  till  that  hour  come, 
your  task  is  still  to  trim  the  lamp,  though  you  cannot  see  what  light  it 
casts.  If,  perchance,  you  have  only  one  single  thread  of  hope  or  faith 
to  cling  to,  cling  to  it  all  the  more.  If  you  sec  the  sun,  but  cannot  feel 
warmed  by  it,  still  say.  There  is  the  sun,  and  blessed  be  the  light !  If 
you  cannot  even  sec  it,  beware  of  saying  that  it  does  not  shine.  Cling 
for  your  life  to  the  thing  you  know,  and  some  day,  some  happy  hour, 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  your  little  talisman  of  trust  will  prove  to  be 
a  King’s  token,  and  place  you  in  the  path  to  His  throne.  Be  true  then, 
in  the  last  despairs  of  sin  and  sorrow,  to  what  you  have,  and  it  shall  be 
added  to.  But  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  seemeth  to  have.' 

Sometimes  ^Ir.  ITolbeach  runs  his  head  up  against  very  wrong 
ideas,  as  when  he  says,  ‘‘  The  ridiculous  ahvays  attaches  to  his 
“  mind  when  he  thinks  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  women 
“ — a  ^lother’s  Association,  a  Dorcas  Society,  a  Ladies’  Com- 
“mittee.”  lie  says  these  things  make  him  laugh,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  teaze  or  banter  ladies  wdio  belong  to  such  bodies. 
We  suspect  he  has  not  shaken  himself  loose  from  his  Anti- 
nomianism  picked  up  at  the  Puritan  colony  of  Graveley,  for 
how^  an  association  of  women,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clothes  for  the  poor,  should  set  a  man  a  laughing  is  beyond  the 
compass  of  our  accountability.  But  these  two  Yolumes  are  very 
interesting,  and  the  exceptional  passages — and  there  are  plenty 
more  besides  those  we  have  quoted — serve  to  show  that  the  author 
is  less  engaged  in  making  a  book  than  in  writing  out  himself. 
Ilis  essays  are  shadow’s  cast  from  his  own  spirit,  while  w’qlking 
among  the  tall,  unscaleable  mountain  of  existence.  The  taste 
sometimes  is— oh,  pardon  us,  gentle  spirit  of  Henry  Ilolbcach!— 
wo  will  even  say  excerable.  lie  favours  us  with  an  essay  called 
The  B  cighiny  of  the  Pig,  and  it  is  full  of  things  some  good,  some 
not  so  good,  referring  to  the  curious  problems  of  our  double  con¬ 
sciousness.  “  There  was  once  an  Irishman  who  said  w’hen  the 

hope  and  pride  of  thc^household  was  about  to  be  sold,  ‘  My  pig 
“  ‘  does  not  weigh  as  much  as  I  expected,  I  always  thought  it 
**  ‘  w’ould  not !  ’  ”  The  weighing  of  the  actual  against  the 
ideal,  of  the  possible  against  the  probable;  the  duty  of  to¬ 
day  against  the  glory  of  to-morrow ;  or,  as  the  lady  said  to 
her  husband,  “Nothing  is  so  good  as  it  seemed,  even  our 
“  marriage  is  not,  you  see.”  These  things  remind  him  of  what 
he  used  to  say  when  he  wms  a  little  boy  when  kept  in  doors, 
‘‘  There  now,  it  has  come  on  to  rain,  ain’t  you  glad  I  did  not 
“  let  you  go  out  P  ”  To  which  he  replied,  No,  I’m  not,  how 
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can  1  tell  what  it  would  have  done  if  I  had  gone  out?  **  Then 
the  apprehension  of  danger  in  after  life  is  tempered  by  doubts  of 
its  magnitude  when  it  comes  ;  but  it  puzzles  us  that  ^Ir. 
Holbeach  should  have  wound  up  with  a  passage  so  needlessly 
coarse,  and  really  nonsensical : —  • 

Let  us  wind  up  with  the  p]vcr  Incxplicahlo  Pig,  yours  eruiiuo — yours 
and  mine — which  never  w’eighs  the  exact  thing  it  was  expected  to  weigh, 
in  spite  of  a  sub-current  of  expectation  tliat  ouglit  to  have  kept  the 
result  and  the  anticipation  on  the  square.  lie  would  bethought  an  un¬ 
gainly  humourist  who  should  say  to  (suppose)  a  friend  w  hom,  in  some 
unavoidable  conllict  of  lots  or  divergences  of  jiaths,  he  had  unwillingly 
put  to  pain — Brother,  life  cannot  proceed  w  ithout  a  good  deal  of  moral 
going  on  trust;  and,  at  some  point  on  our  Ascending  Spirals,  we 
shall  meet  and  scpiare  accounts.”  Never  mind  Spirals  !  Better  to  turn 
the  spiral  downwards,  and,  aj'plying  in  the  sha])c  of  a  cork-screw’  to  the 
wine  of  the  present,  drink  to  the  approximate  adjustment  of  weights 
realised  and  weights  expected  in  psychological  porciculture.  Brother, 
Sister,  no  heel-taps  :  Here’s  your  Pig  !  And  my  Pig  !  And  all  good 
Christians’,  I  pray  Heaven  ! 

But,  wc  believe  our  readers  will  very  much  enjoy  this  book. 
We  have  enjoyed  it.  It  is  a  book  that  just  gently  stirs  the 
dander  in  us.  Every  essayist  ought  to  leave  a  pleasant  margin  for 
the  disputatiousness  of  his  reader,  and  this  ^Ir.  Holbeach  does. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  reads  the  world  and  hooka 
W'ith  his  eye  open  ;  a  man  of  much  culture,  deep  and  earnest 
sympathies,  albeit  with  some  aftectation,  especially  wdtli  an 
affectation  of  writing  like  our  essayist  descanted  on  above — 
A.  K.  H.  B.^^  Wc  shall  give  one  or  two  characteristic  quota¬ 
tions  and  close.  Here  is  the  portrait  of  a  cavalier  : — 

Your  Cavalier  is  by  natural  affinity,  whatever  accident  may  make 
of  him,  a  Tory.  He  believes  strongly  in  persons  and  institutions. 
lie  knows  nothing  of  “  principles’''' — does  not  like  them  ;  docs  not  under¬ 
stand  “  rights'"' — does  not  like  them.  His  mind  is  wholly  concrete.  He 
is  a  very  bad  reasoner,  but  has  considerable  tact  in  the  realm  of  the 
I  personal.  He  has  the  gift  of  attaching  people,  and  is  what  is  called 

j  ‘‘  sound  at  heart.”  As  he  has  no  notion  of  equal  rights,  or  of  a  vni- 

\  versalc  of  any  kind,  lie  can  only  proceed  straight  ahead  upon  lines  of 

j  personal  relationship  as  they  arise  to  him.  He  is  good  at  submitting  to 

his  superiors.  He  is  good  at  ruling  his  in  feriors.  In  both  particulars  lu! 
is,  ill  the  type  specimen,  a  capital  fellow’.  So  he  is,  in  dealing  with 
liis  eipials,  so  long  as  the  relationships  are  simple,  and  so  long  as  his 
ecpuils  are  also  his  likes.  Puit  a  case  of  magis  pares  quani  similes  takes 
the  wind  out  of  his  eipianimity.  If  you  dilfer  from  him,  it  is  a  personal 
aftront.  If  you  differ  from  him  and  his  favourite  institutions  toOy  it  is  a 
crime.  He  wants  (as  Sydney  Smith  said),  ivith  reference  to  Tory 
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squires  and  Dissenters)  to  shave  your  head  and  put  you  in  a  strait^wahu 
coat.  He  is  rather  too  ready  to  quarrel.  “  ’Sdeath,  sir !  ”  says  he,  and 
whips  out  his  sword  at  provocation  too  slight — for  me.  But  he  is  also 
good  at  making  it  up,  and  bears  no  malice.  He  is  never  by  any  chance 
a  teetotaller,  or  on  any  side  of  any  question  analogous  to  the  teetotal 
side.  He  is  a  very  hearty,  affectionate,  loyal  fellow^,  and  full  of  humour. 
But,  unhaj)pily,  he  has  no  idea  of  Truth.  Hence  he  is,  ex  necessitate, 
a  persecutor,  and  every  new'  truth  has  to  fight  him ;  for  he  never  knows 
the  right  until  it  is  concreted  into  a  fact. 

And  here  of  a  Puritan,  premising  that  both  Cavalier  and  Puritan 
are  living,  and  of  the  nineteenth  century  : — 

To  the  Cavalier  type  stands  oppossed  the  Puritan  or  Roundhead.  The 
Puritan  has  so  far  advanced  upon  the  Cavalier,  that  he  discerns  that  if 
the  rule  means  right  it  must  be  obeyed.  No  winking  !  No  “  indul¬ 
gences  !  ”  No  incessant  “  absolutions  *’  from  the  mere  instruments  and 
organs  of  the  rule  !  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sin,  which  is  the  function 
of  (iod  only?  llius  your  Puritan  makes  a  stand  for  Conscience,  as 
opposed  to  mere  personal  veneration ;  and  a  bold  stand  he  makes,  and 
a  good  fight  he  fights.  Tliis  is  my  rule ;  I  must  obey,  or  perish ;  the 
world  grows  too  dark  for  me  to  see  my  way  if  I  dodge  it.  And  if  I  do 
sin,  (as,  alas,  I  too  often  do  !)  I  am  not  able  to  throw'  off  the  burden  of 
it  as  lightly  as  you, my  Cavalier  friend.  No  man  can  “  absolve”  me— 
no  outward  ceremony  give  me  the  smallest  ease.  How  can  you 
absolve  me  ?  Absolve  me  for  w'hat  ?  For  the  specific  sin  ?  But  I 
know — I  feel — that  whoso  oflendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all ;  or, 
that  the  total  holiness  of  God  is  arrayed  against  one  act  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  ;My  life,  then,  cannot  be  so  gay  as  yours.  It  is  not  because  I 
am  virtuous  ”  that  “  there  should  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale,”  but  be¬ 
cause  we  are  all  sinful ;  and  I  have  but  a  poor  appetite — like  a  widow 
just  bereaved. 

Wo  have  not  said  many  of  the  things  which  seemed  to  open 
before  us  when  we  began  our  paper,  and  as  we  turn  back  to 
that  w  hich  w’c  have  written,  it  seems  to  us  not  so  coherent  and 
immediately  connected  w'ith  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  literary 
appreciation  as  w'e  had  first  intended,  for  the  present,  however, 
it  is  all  W'e  can  say.  W^e  have  dwelt  especially  on  the  faculty 
and  function  of  the  review'er  as  exercised  in  the  smaller  domains 
oi  criticism.  It  will  be  well  that  we  leave  for  another  paper 
some  account  of  criticism  in  its  relation  to  the  higher  branches 
of  art. 
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This  bulky,  closely-printed  volume  teems  and  overflows  with 
interest  for  those  who  are  capable  of  being  interested  by 
such  a  volume  ;  it  is  really  a  very  important  document ;  it  is  a 
book  to  keep  on  the  shelf  for  a  handy  reference  to  all  the  facts, 
statistics,  funds,  and  formularies  referring  to  the  great  schools 
of  our  country.  It  has  other  sources  of  interest ;  it  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  anecdote,  and  tells  the  story  of  many  of 
those  singular  men — the  great  schoolmasters  of  our  country.  The 
volume  does  not  fulfil  a  hint  suggested  by  the  Quarterly  Review, 
some  thirty  years  since,  that  an  amusing  chapter  in  the  history 
of  human  life  might  be  formed  on  the  great  men  who  have  been 
schoolmasters  from  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  to  that  of 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France.  What  an  illustrious  range  of 
names  of  many  orders  and  varieties  of  scholarship  falls  between 
these — most  of  them  not  being  connected  with  the  great  national 
schools,  have  no  mention  here,  although  including  such  names 
as  James  Shirley,  John  Milton,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  innumerable 
others.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  information,  however,  about 
many  eminent  founders  and  masters,  and  for  statistical  import¬ 
ance,  we  estimate  the  work  very  highly.  We  are  inclined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  believe  that  we  should  be  more  thankful  to  Mr.  Staunton 
for  his  information  than  sympathetic  with  the  prevalent  spirit 
which  has  guided  him  in  his  work.  We  doubt  whether  educa¬ 
tion  is  so  entirely  a  chance  medley  afiair  with  us  as  he  says, 
when  he  tells  us  that  “  it  has  neither  unity  of  object  nor  of 
“  spirit ;  that  the  whims  of  individuals,  the  bigotry  of  sects, 
the  timid  interference  of  the  Government,  the  tricks  of  char- 
‘‘  latans,  sciolism,  incompetency,  coarse  popular  feeling  and 
‘‘  necessity,  all  commingle  and  counteract.’’  We  think  he 
expresses  much  more  than  the  facts  of  the  case  warrant.  We 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  very  considerable  unity 
of  object  and  of  spirit  pervading  the  education  of  the  middle 
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classes  of  the  country.  We  are  not  referring  now  to  the  children 
of  the  artistic  and  labouring  classes.  For  unity  in  this  country, 
in  Mr. ‘Staunton’s  sense,  it  is  perfectly  vain  to  hope.  The 
English  people  will  never  consent,  we  are  persuaded,  to  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  dictation  of  the  policeman.  We  are  afraid  that  he 
is  j)erfectly  true  when  he  says  that  “the  scholarship  of  England 
has  not  kept  pace  with  that  on  the  Continent but  we  must 
find  the  cause  in  quite  a  different  class  of  principles — our  taste, 
our  art  popularity,  our  social  intercourse,  are  all  inferior. 
The  trutli  is,  our  schools,  like  all  these  other  educational 
things,  arc  afiected  by  the  peculiar  character  of  our  countr)' 
— its  large  freedom,  its  immense  energy  of  trade^  its  insula¬ 
tion,  the  individuality  and  isolation  of  families,  the  absence 
of  gardens  and  galleries  and  means  of  social  communication 
for  any  really  social  purposes,  and  the  wonderful,  most  amus¬ 
ing,  and  certainly,  to  our  minds,  the  apparently  most  needless 
}»revalency  and  multiplicity  of  sects.  All  these  circumstances 
atiect  the  cjualities  of  our  education  and  the  character  of  our 
schools.  England  must,  webidieve,  very  greatly  change  its  cha¬ 
racter  before  its  scholarship  can  keep  pace  wuth  that  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  We  find  ourselves  frequently  at  issue  with  Mr.  Staunton 
upon  some  of  his  sentiments,  when,  for  instance,  he  says,  “A 
“national  university  in  or  near  the  metropolis  is  one  of  the 
“  most  urgent  national  needs,  and  this  might  be  the  noblest 
“  university  on  the  earth.”  It  is  not  very  generous  to  ignore 
altog('ther  the  existence  of  the  London  University  ;  but  for  the 
existence  of  that  modern  corporation,  we  may  be  certain  we 
should  have  none  of  the  manifestations  of  freedom  which  display 
themselves  in  ('’ambridge  and  Oxford.  The  London  University 
is  far  from  our  ideal  of  what  universities  should  be  ;  but  we  may 
nunember  with  gratitude  that,  but  for  its  existence,  every  Noncon¬ 
formist,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  might  be  still  labelled  a  dunce. 
Mr.  Staunton  dwells  especially  with  admiration  on  the  great 
endowed  schools,  presenting  in  each  a  combination  of  the  clois¬ 
tral,  the  aristocratic,  the  classical,  and  the  national ;  but  he 
regards  them,  notwithstanding  this  combination,  as  less  educa¬ 
tional  than  social  agencies.  Their  prejudices  are  all  of  a  con¬ 
servative  character,  and  he  seems  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Commissioners  that  as  English  society  is  said  to 
be  intensely  aristocratic,  so,  the  schools  should  be  made  still 
more  aristocratical  than  cloistral,  more  classical  than  national. 
M  e  fancy  that  we  should  use  the  term  aristocratic  in  rather  a 
different  sense  from  Mr.  Staunton,  and  that  what  he  would 
regard  as  “intensely  aristocratic,”  we  should  regard  as  intensely 
parvenuish.  W^e  should  like  to  see  growing  among  us  such  an 
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education  as  would  guide  the  youth  of  our  land  to  fear  God, 
and  take  their  own  part :  schools  which  would  cultivate  tender¬ 
ness,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  and  valour.  AVe  believe  the  clas¬ 
sical,  the  cloistral,  and  the  aristocrat ical  are  all  likelv  to  fall 
into  their  right  places,  if  these  things  are  closely  and  attentively 
regarded.  The  great  schools  of  our  country  certainly  did  not 
receive  inquisition  before  it  was  necessary.  AVhat  a  fact  is  that 
which  meets  us  in  the  account  of  Eton,  with  reference  to  its 
stewardship,  the  governing  body  of  which  is  said  to  levy  lines 
on  the  granting  or  receiving  leases,  and  to  distribute  the 
amount  among  themselves.  Air.  Staunton  says,  ‘‘It  is  not  for  a 
“  moment  implied  that  the  administrators  of  this  great  property 
“  have  proved  unfaithful  to  their  trust ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
“during  the  last  twenty  years  £127,700  has  been  received 
“  in  this  way.^^  AVe  arc  a>vare  that  many  would  say  to  us,  as 
Nonconformists,  this  is  no  business  of  yours  ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  these  schools  arc  national.  Alany  of  them 
once  were  Popish,  and  the  principle  that  permitted  their  trans- 
i’er,  now  permits  an  interference  with  their  administration,  at 
any  rate,  with  the  abuse  of  it.  A  head-mastership  of  several  of 
these  institutes  is  equal  to  some  bishopric? ;  yet  the  influence 
and  power  have  very  frequently  been  us  they  are  still  of  a 
slight  and  insignificant  character.  Put  we  have  no  space  to 
deal  with  this  volume  as  it  deserves  to  be  dealt  with,  as  a  very 
al)le  and  admirable  summary  and  digest  of  facts  and  inlbrma- 
tion.  All  to  whom  the  study  of  our  present  ])ubli(?  seliools  is 
interesting  and  important  will  find  considerable  fulness  and 
variety  of  treatment  here;  and  although  the  Introduction  sug¬ 
gests  so  many  matters  from  which  we  are  compelled  to  disscuit,  and 
indeed  maintains,  in  fact,  that  the  great  public  schools  should  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people ;  but 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy,  it  sets  forth  some 
point  of  failure  in  our  educational  system  as  well  as  some  to 
which  it  is  desirable  we  should  attain  in  a  succinct  and  striking 
manner. 
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implies  its  immense  importance.  Jacobe  somewhere  says  that 
when  he  became  possessor  of  philosophy,  it  seemed  to  him  at 
first,  that  by  it  he  was  made  possessor  of  innumerable  riches, 
but  at  last  he  found  that  he  had  inherited  nothing  but  lawsuits; 
he  who  is  able  to  account  for  his  intuitions,  to  discriminate  them, 
and  to  trust  them,  wdll  find  that  he  has  an  inheritance  not  subject 
to  a  lawsuit,  and  to  authenticate  our  possession  of  it  is  surely 
the  aim  of  all  metaphysical  science.  Dr.  M^Cosh  admirably 
defines  metaphysics  as  the  science  which  inquires  into  the 
original  or  intuitive  convictions  of  the  mind,  with  the  view  of 
generalizing  and  expressing  them,  and  also  of  determining  what 
are  the  objects  revealed  by  them.  We  know  not  where  we 
could  lay  our  hand  upon  a  more  helpful  handy  book  for  giving 
the  young  student,  in  easy  and  untechnical  language,  the  circle 
of  this  topic,  than  this  very  simple,  able,  and  thoroughly  informed 
essay. 

rpiIOSE  of  our  readers  acquainted  with  Mr.  Forster’s  volumes 
— The  voice  of  Israel  from  the  Bock  of  Sinai)  and  One 
PrimcBval  Language,  will  find  in  Israel  in  the  Wilderness,  or 
Gleanings  from  the  Scenes  of  the  Wanderings,  with  an  Essay  on  the 
True  Date  of  Koralfs  Behellion.  By  the  Rev,  Charles  Forster, 
B,D,  (Richard  Bentley.) : — a  condensation  of  his  more  elaborate 
volumes,  wdth  much  which  we  should  call  additional  information. 
The  state  of  this  singular  argument  does  not  at  all  interfere 
wdth  the  great  and  amazing  interest  of  the  volumes.  IMr. 
Forster  is,  of  course,  a  believing  enthusiast  in  the  theory 
that  the  mysterious  inscriptions  on  the  rock  of  Sinai — and 
marvellous  and  mysterious  in  the  last  degree  beyond  all  question 
they  arc — w^ere  inscribed  there  by  the  Israelites  in  the  course 
of  their  Exodus.  We  shall  here  express  no  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  we  have  only  to  mention  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume,  conveying  the  discoveries,  the  descriptions,  and  the 
theory  emanating  from  them  in  a  compact,  interesting  and  con¬ 
centrated  form. 


T^E  have  too  long  delayed  noticing  A  Review  of  the  ‘‘  Vie  de 
’’  Jdsusf^  of  M,  Renan:  containing  Discussions  upon  the 
Doctrine  of  Miracle,  the  Mythical  Theory,  and  the  Authenticity  oj 
the  Gosjyels,  By  J,  B,  Raton,  M,A,  (H.  J.  Tressider.)  : — 
Among  the  many  replies  to  M.  Renan,  this  is  one  of  the  very 
best ;  it  is  sufficient  and  comprehensive,  it  displays  so  complete 
an  acquaintance,  indeed  with  the  whole  range  of  territory  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  French  romancist  and  scholar,  that  it  not  only 
well  deserves  to  be  reprinted,  as  it  is  from  its  first  publication  in 
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the  London  Quarterly  Review,  but  we  should  like  it  to  find  a 
permanent  place  by  the  side  of  the  Vie  de  J esus ;  and  indeed 
in  every  library,  small  or  large,  especially  likely  to  receive  the 
taint  of  the  modern  school  of  religious  continental  criticism. 
The  acquaintance  it  displays  with  the  books  of  the  Continent, 
(lerman  and  French,  is  at  once  interesting,  and  superseding  to 
the  book  to  which  it  replies. 

Not  a  sufficiently  expressive  title  for  a  book  so  healthful  and 
countryish,  is  An  Editor  of  the  Line ;  or,  Wayside  Musing^ 
and  Reminkcences.  By  Edward  Miall,  (Arthur  Miall.) : — It  is 
a  genial  pleasant  book,  in  wffiich  Mr.  Miall  talks  about  the 
humorous  and  grotesque  in  nature — After  the  Hain — Old  Boys 
— Tradesmen’s  Carts — Roadside  Adventures — Dusty  Roads— 
Folk’s  Faces — Beggars — Children — and  Mountain  Scenery,  and 
other  such  pleasant  topics.  He  leaves  the  polemics  and  politics, 
and  talks  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  genial  hearty  nature  such 
things  as  will  make  the  volume  a  very  delightful  companion  to 
readers  on  the  line. 
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VII. 

1.  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  MUSIC.* 


WE  are  glad  to  give  publicity 
to  any  pamphlet  or  discus¬ 
sion  which  calls  attention  to  the 
still  little  understood  matter  of 
Congregational  worship,  and  its 
relation  to  the  service  of  song. 
Dr.  Hamilton’s  little  tract,  like 
everything  emanating  from  his 
pen,  is  a  perfect  little  gem.  It 
has  especial  reference,  we  suppose, 
to  the  very  earnest  discussion  of 
the  matter  now  going  on  in  his 
own  department  of  the  great 
Church  ;  but  since  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Binney’s  gorgeous  and 
noble  essay  there  has  been  no  such 
sweet  and  beautiful  exposition  of 
the  duty  and  work  of  the  Church 
in  this  department,  which,  in  itself 
most  beloved,  beautiful,  tender, 
and  inspiring,  some  do  contrive  to 
make  the  most  weary,  dreary,  mo¬ 
notonous,  and  repulsive  part  of 
service.  Some  of  us  Congrega- 
tionalists  cannot  forbear  a  smile 
and  something  more  at  the  steady 
resistance  to  all  improvement  in 


Congregational  psalmody  oftered 
by  members  of  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  Presbyterianism,  whether 
of  the  “  U.  Ps..,”  Free  Church,  or 
National  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
is  certainly  no  business  of  ours. 
We  certainly  may  leave  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  friends  to  light  out  their 
own  salvation,  and  that  they  may 
obtain  it,  tve  can  do  nothing  better 
than  leave  them  to  the  frecpient 
strokes  of  the  droll,  dry,  quiet 
humour  of  James  Hamilton  ;  but 
we  do  not  feel  that  Congregation- 
alists  are  in  much  of  a  condition 
either  to  rebuke  or  smile  at  their 
brethren.  It  is  true  we  have  no 
Presbytery  to  control  us  in  the 
matter  of  organs.  We  can  have 
them  or  not  as  the  congregration 
pleases.  Although  there  is,  alas  ! 
no  jurisdiction  either  over  the 
quality  of  the  organ  or  the  (pia- 
lity  of  the  organist  —  and  wo 
sometimes  think  that  the  ears  of 
con^regationalists  are  better  lifted 
than  almost  any  other  body  of 


*  I.  The  Psalter  and  Jlymn  Book.  Three  Lectures.  By  James 
Hamilton,  D.D.  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

2.  An  Essay  upon  the  Sacred  Use  of  Organs  in  Christian  Assemblies. 
By  an  Old  Divine.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1713.  With  a 
Preliminary  Discourse  on  Ritualism.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Williamson.  Glasgow  :  David  Bryce  &:  Co. 
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Christians  to  take  in  a  (iiiantity  of 
unearthly  and  disagreeable  noises, 
under  the  idea  that  tliey  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  music — we  have  also  no 
possibility  of  interdict  upon  any 
hymn  l)ook  the  congregation  may 
choose  as  its  own ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  implanted  in  our  minds,  as 
CVngregationalists,  an  inveterate 
instinct  for  disagreeable  sounds. 
A  supposition  that  God  must  be 
worshipped,  but  by  utterly  unedu¬ 
cated  strains.  It  seems  that  this 
instinct  and  j)rejudice  is  shared  in 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  by 
our  rresbyterian  friends  than  by 
ourselves.  Thus  we  know  many 
churches  steadily  refusing  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  chant,  although  the  chant¬ 
ing  the  psalms  and  i)assagcs  from 
the  Word  of  God — there  is  some¬ 
thing  most  dreadfully  absurd  in 
this — words  from  Watts  and  Wes¬ 
ley,  ^and  a  hundred  inferior,  though 
admirable  sacred  poets  and  hymn 
writers,  may  be  sung,  but  the  very 
words  of  Scripture  themselves  are 
not  for  a  moment  to  l)e  tolerated. 
We  have  long  been  seriously  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  our  con¬ 
gregational  service  is  usually  far 
too  monotonous.  Wc  admit  the 
principle  that  congregations  should 
take  part  in  the  service.  We  p^re- 
sume  that  the  theory  is  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  lengthy  prayers  of  the 
minister  the  congregation  unites 
with  him  in  his  praises  and  peti¬ 
tions  ;  and  yet,  in  scarcely  any 
congregation,  would  the  practice  of 
responses  be  permitted.  It  can¬ 


not  be  sufficiently  made  known 
that  the  hold  the  Established 
Church  has  over  the  many  millions 
of  our  country  does  not  arise  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  Established 
Church  ;  it  cannot  arise  from  the 
possession  of  able  preachers,  for 
notoriously  its  popular  preaching 
is  immensely  feeble,  and  even  its 
ablest  popular  pulpit  orators  would 
only  take  an  inferior  third-rate 
rank  among  Congregationalists, 
and  yet,  amidst  all  its  dissensions, 
variety,  and  uncertainty  of  doc¬ 
trine  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its 
services  have  an  immeasurably 
stronger  hold  upon  the  public 
mind  than  ours.  We  have  neither 
a  doubt  about  this  nor  is  the  rea¬ 
son  of  it  any  secret  to  us  :  the 
people  come  to  hear  us  i)reach,  the 
people  go  to  the  Church  of  hhig- 
land  to  unite  in  its  service.  Per¬ 
haps  the  finest  thing,  the  most 
lielpful  thing  in  public  w’orship  and 
prayer  is  when  the  minister  can 
interpret,  gather  up,  and  pour  out 
the  praises,  experiences,  and  wants 
of  the  people  ;  but  this  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  rare,  even 
\vith  a  very  holy  minister,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  very  holiest  have 
not  mental  cndowincnts  harmo¬ 
nising  with  their  sj)iritual  gifts 
and  states.  There  is  only  left, 
then,  the  sennon,  and  it  is  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  that  the  popu-  ^ 
lar  form  of  expression  for  every 
Sabbath  service,  or  for  special 
services  amongst  us,  speaks  of  a 
going  to  “  liear  ”  such  and  such  a 
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person,  or  that  most  disgusting 
and  annoying  phraseology  about 
“sitting  under”  such  and  such  a 
minister.  Now,  we  arc  persuaded 
that  it  is  most  desirable  to  help 
congregations  to  worship.  Why 
should  not  the  penitence  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  he  expressed  by  a 
phonal  or  antiphonal  psalm,  with 
perhaps,  the  alteration  of  a  few 
words  ?  What  possible  objection 
could  the  very  sturdiest  nonconfor¬ 
mist  raise  against  the  occasional 
introduction  of  the  inimitable  and 
matchless  Litany  ?  He  must  be  a 
hold  man,  and  not  wanting  in 
elevated  conceptions  of  himself, 
who  can  suppose  that  his  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  prayer  can  ever, 
certainly — can  usually  fold  in  the 
variety  of  wailings,  woes,  pleadings 
and  appeals  of  that  most  tearful 
and  pathetic  hymn.  We  must 
think  also  that  our  congregational 
hymnology  is  too  much  wedded  to 
poetic  rhyme.  It  is  very  strange, 
it  is  even  queer,  we  have  talked 
with  deacons  who  thought  it  per¬ 
fectly  right  to  sing  the  magnificent 
rhymes  of  Watts — that  wonderful 
Te  for  instance,  which  is 

to  us  a  marvellous  hurst  of  praise, 
perhaps  the  finest  psalm  in  our 
language,  Jiis  paraphrase  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-fifth, — 

Loud  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord, 

From  distant  lands  where  creatures 
dwell. 

And  in  the  very  same  breath,  our 
friendly  deacon  has  denounced  the 
introduction  of  that  most  glorious 


of  all  Church  chants,  the  Te  Deum^ 
nobler  than  Watts,  in  the  simple 
fact  that  it  contains  and  expresses 
the  whole  of  the  (iios])el.  We  are 
aware  that  in  all  this  we  are  tread¬ 
ing  on  very  tender  ground,  but  we 
must  beseech  those  of  our  readers 
who  dissent  from  us  to  bear  with 
us,  and  to  look  this  matter  of 
Church  music  fully  in  the  face ;  if 
it  be  not  attentively  regarded,  it  is 
not  to  thought  that  we  shall  ever 
win  the  great  multitudes  to  our 
chapels,  and  most  truly  it  is  some¬ 
thing  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
the  use  of  chants  and  litanies 
should  be  an  essential  departure 
from  the  principles  of  Nonconfor¬ 
mity.  We  understand  ourselves 
to  be  dissidents  from  Chureh  of 
Fhiglandism  rather  in  its  relations 
to  the  State,  and  its  rubric,  than  in 
the  greater  portion  of  its  beautiful, 
although  assuredly  tedious,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  Communion 
services.  We  should  never  think 
of  adojding  that  service  as  a  whole, 
any  more  than  the  framers  of  that 
service  adopted  as  a  whole,  Missal, 
llreviary,  or  Mass-book ;  but  we 
plead  for  the  breaking  up  the  too 
frequently  drear  monotony  of  our 
services.  We  plead  for  shorter 
sermons,  shorter  prayers,  more  of 
them,  a  larger  time  devoted  to 
prayer  and  worship,  and  a  more 
thorough  relationship  of  the  whole 
to  the  sympathies  and  voices  of 
the  people.  Prejudices;  wtII,  it 
will  not  do  to  listen  to  these  alone. 
Our  Baptist  brethren,  we  believe, 
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still  uniformly  hang  on  the  rear  of 
improvement  in  this  direction,  but 
even  they  have  done  wonders. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  Dr. 
Hamilton  reminds  us,  there  was  no 
singing  or  music  of  any  kind  in  any 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  England. 
The  members  of  those  churches 
were  brave  men,  they  could  stand 
in  the  pillory,  and  be  stripped  of 
their  all  for  Christ’s  sake,  but  like 
the  Quakers,  they  would  not  sing; 
it  may  be  admitted  that  they  had 
very  little  to  sing  about — dear 
glorious  old  fathers — but  so  it 
was,  and  when  good  Benjamin 
Keach,  pastor  of  a  leading  church 
in  Southwark,  established  singing, 
a  minority  passed  away  even  from 
his  able  teaching,  and  went  to 
enjoy  their  privileges  in  a  songless 
sanctuary.  We  look  upon  these 
as  good,  but  unhappily  prejudiced 
people.  We  suppose  the  stiffest 
and  most  wedded  to  usage  amongst 
us  would  admit  this  ;  the  Presby¬ 
terians  during  the  ages  since,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  our  own,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  children  of 
another  prejudice.  With  them, 
“  the  psalms,  the  whole  psalms, 
and  nothing  but  the  psalms,”  as 
Dr.  Hamilton  says,  should  form 
the  vehicle  of  public  united  wor¬ 
ship,  to  such  men,  he  says,  “  Oh 
God  of  Bethel,”  and  “  To  him  that 
loved  the  souls  of  men,”  are  un¬ 
comfortable.  We  may  presume 
that  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  to 
most  congregationalists  such  a 
statement  is  perfectly  amazing. 


but  it  is  in  reality  not  more 
amazing  than  the  prejudice  exist¬ 
ing  among  ourselves  in  many 
minds  against  any  innovation. 
We  really  must  quote  from  Dr. 
Hamilton’s  [preface,  his  most 
humorous  description  of  the 
decline  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
church  of  London  Wall. 

Amongst  the  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  in  London,  there  was  no  one  so 
venerable  as  a  square  little  build¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  the  City.  It 
was  there,  or  in  its  predecessor, 
that  (iillespie  and  Rutherford 
preached  in  the  days  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly ;  it  was  there 
that  Robert  Fleming  gave  discourses 
as  interesting  and  informing  as 
those  still  preserved  in  his  “  Ful¬ 
filling  of  the  Scriptures ;  ”  and  it 
was  there  that,  with  fluent  unction. 
Dr.  Henry  Hunter  poured  forth 
the  flowery  descriptions  and  aflec- 
tionate  exhortations  of  his  “  Sacred 
Biography.”  But  before  w  e  became 
acquainted  with  London  Wall,  its 
glory  had  wellnigh  departed.  Its 
ministers  were  as  able  and  earnest 
as  ever, — no  one  more  earnest  or 
able  than  the  last;  and  when,  like 
the  late  Dr.  Tweedie,  they  found 
another  sphere,  they  became  abun¬ 
dantly  popular.  But  when,  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  the  preacher  dropped 
into  that  droll  little  perch,  the  pul¬ 
pit,  it  was  anything  but  a  cheering 
scene  which  met  his  view  from  its 
lonely  elevation.  Sermons  which 
might  have  awakened  sympathy  or 
rapture  in  a  kindlier  atmosphere, 
fell  wintrily, — just  as  balmy  rain¬ 
drops  turn  to  hailstones  in  descend¬ 
ing  through  a  frosty  stratum  ;  and, 
like  a  church  which  has  seen  better 
days,  the  veterans  recalled  the  time 
when  London  Wall  was  crowded, — 
w  hen  dukes  stood  behind  the  plate 
on  collection-  Sundays,  and  there 
were  powdered  wigs  in  every  pew. 
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The  old  temple  stood,  but  still  the 
old  men  sighed;  and  still,  for  all 
their  sighing,  the  old  times  would 
not  come  again.  The  coronets  had 
vanished,  and,  when  dukes  diappear, 
the  tlunkies  must  follow.  Even 
apart  from  the  depopulated  city,  it 
was  plain  that  there  was  a  spell  on 
the  ancient  sanctuary,  and  no  charm¬ 
er,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely,  could 
bring  a  congregation  into  its  faded 
and  forsaken  aisles. 

Shortly  before  there  had  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers  the  kirk- 
treasurer,  and  excellent  man,  who 
not  only  kept  the  accounts,  but 
who,  like  a  safe  without  a  revolver 
inside,  kept  a  strong  will  with  a 
quick  temper  to  guard  it.  Before 
his  departure,  he  bequeathed  his 
mantle  to  a  younger  brother  (who, 
however,  did  not  accept  the  legacy) 
in  words  to  this  etlect: — “I  am 
going  the  way  of  all  the  earth;  but 
you  will  be  a  member  of  London 
Wall  session.  Let  me  give  you  one 
rule  for  your  guidance.  Oppose  all 
impruvmmts.  You  know  they  have  ♦ 
always  been  for  lowering  that  poo- 
pit,  and,  as  soon  as  I  am  out  of  the 
way,  they  will  be  sure  to  go  to  with 
axes  and  hammers,  and  hack  it 
down.  But  w  henever  impruvments 
are  talked  of,  take  my  advice  and 
set  your  face  against  them,"  There 
was  small  need  for  the  exhortation ; 
for  the  danger  was  over.  Like  the 
tall  pulpit,  Scotch  peculiarities  had 
been  cherished  as  the  essence  of 
Presbyterianism  and  the  palladium 
of  orthodoxy  till  even  devout  and 
intelligent  Scotchmen  were  scared 
away ;  and  just  as  “a  stove  in  a  pul¬ 
pit"  will  not  keep  chilblains  from 
the  toes  of  the  worshippers,  so  it 
is  dilficult  to  persuade  irreverent 
Englishmen  that  a  barn-like  meet¬ 
ing-house  is  the  “  beauty  of  holi¬ 
ness,"  or  that  any  sort  of  cater¬ 
wauling,  however  well-intentioned, 
is  “grave  sweet  melody.'* 

Now  the  same  kind  of  reason- 
ing  applies  still  to  the  greater 
number  of  our  own  churches ;  peo¬ 


ple  like  to  unite  in  service,  to  speak 
it  honestly.  We  do  not  believe 
that,  in  general,  the  congregation 
does  unite  in  the  prayer.  There 
is  not  a  pervading  heartlcssness, 
but  a  pervading  chilly  Nort  hernness 
of  feeling,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  peoi)le  in  general  arc  not  inter¬ 
ested  ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  a  duty 
in  the  minister  and  those  who, 
with  him,  have  the  ruling  of  the 
afhiirs  of  the  ehurch  and  congre¬ 
gation,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
interest  the  people  in  the  service. 
Thanks  to  earnest  labourers  in 
many  directions,  to  some  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Waite,  and  Henry  Allon 
among  ourselves,*  congregational 
melody,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  rapidly  improved.  When 
Bishop  Heber’s  poems  were  pub- 

*  Wc  take  this  opportimity  of  calling 
our  readers  attention  to  the  heautiful 
edition  of  The  Hallelujah y  arratiged  in 
four  partSy  with  organ  or  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  Bg  Rev.  J.  J.  WaitCy 
and  Dr.  Gauntlett ;  and  to  the  still 
more  beautiful  volume.  The  Congrega¬ 
tional  Psalmist.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Allony  and  Dr.  Gauntlett.  Distrumental 
score.  Wo  confess  to  having  felt  a 
measure  of  prejudico  against  l^Ir. 
Alton’s  Congregational  Psalmisty  from 
a  suspicion  of  its  coldness,  and  simple 
classicalness  of  arrangement.  We  had 
however,  the  opportunity  of  worship¬ 
ping  in  one  of  our  largo  metropolitan 
congregations  tho  oth('r  day— not  Mr. 
Allon’s—in  which  the  Congregational 
Psalmist  was  used,  and  wo  felt  the  ful¬ 
ness,  and  heartinesH,  and  sweetnc'SH  of 
the  arnmgeiiient,  most  helpful  to 
worship  and  service,  esp<*ciallv  Dr. 
Gauntlet’s  tune  Moriah  to  “All  yc^ 
that  pass  hy,”  seemed  to  us  an  almost 
wonderful  .'idaptfition  of  those  subdu¬ 
ing  and  tender  words.  We  shall  never 
he  able  to  listen  to  eur  old  friend 
Harwich  again. 
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lishcd,  even  The  Quarterly  Review 
remarked  upon  his  spirited  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  Doxology— 

“  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty.” 

Tliat  it  ought  not  to  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrange  it  for  public  service, 
llie  very  expression  implies  that  it 
was  felt  to  be  difficult.  Now  that 
fervid  and  admirable  hymn  has 
found  its  way  we  suppose  into  most 
hymn  lK)oks,  and  many  congrega¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  we  have  now  broken 
away  as  congregations  from  the 
incessant  monotony  of  long  metre 
and  common  metre.  We  have 
broken  our  hymns  into  variety,  and 
even  in  most  of  our  villages,  we 
have  escaped  from  the  barbarous 
dissonances  of  the  sackbuts  and 
psalteries,  the  fifes  and  the  fiddles, 
and  fiddles’  grandfathers,  which  as¬ 
saulted  the  ears  in  our  childhood. 
Had  we  to  struggle  against  these 
we  fear  we  might  even  be  as  earnest 
against  them  as  we  suppose  Mr. 
Williamson  is  against  organs.  By 
the  reprint  of  the  old  essay,  affinning 
that  instrumental  music  forms  no 
part  of  the  worship  of  God,  although 
wo  do  find  in  the  Bcnik  of  Chronicles 
that  it  was  while  the  trumpets  and 
the  cymbals  and  the  singers  were 
swelling  forth  His  praise  together 
in  the  new  temple  that  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  cloud  of  the 
Divine  glory.  It  is  very  true  that 
our  Congregational  churches  have 
not  Wen  very  generous  to  their 
ministers,  but  they  have  quite 
starved  out  music,  and  still  be¬ 


grudge  every  halfpenny  expended 
upon  that  department  of  Divine 
service.  Our  intention  in  this 
brief  paper  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  ministers  and  churches  to  the 
desirableness  of  assisting  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  make  public  worship 
and  prayer  sympathetic  and  easy. 
We  fear  that  even  good  men,  and 
the  best  amongst  us,  do  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  arm  and  prepare  themselves 
for  this  department  of  public  service. 
The  sermon  is  closely  studied ;  for 
the  prayer  little  preparation  is 
made  at  all,  and  therefore  there  is 
little  of  sympathy  with  the  people, 
little  of  reality,  while  we  have 
heard  some  prayers,  and  often,  and 
from  the  best  of  men,  and  they 
were  samples  of  their  usual  mode 
of  prayer — not  fit  to  be  called 
prayer  at  all,  but  simply  creeds, 
and  expressions  of  a  belief — the 
ways,  and  means,  and  intricacies 
of  the  plan  of  salvation.  Dr. 
Hamilton  says : — 

1  have  heard  of  a  godly  couple 
whose  child  was  sick,  and  at  the 
point  of  death.  It  was  unusual  to 
pray  together  except  at  the  hour  of 
“  exercise  ;  ”  however,  in  her  dis¬ 
tress,  the  mother  prevailed  on  her 
husband  to  kneel  down  at  the  bed¬ 
side  and  “  offer  a  word  of  prayer.” 
The  good  man’s  prayers  were 
chiefly  taken  from  that  best  of 
liturgies,  the  book  of  Psalms,  and 
after  a  long  and  reverential  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  90th  and  else¬ 
where,  he  proceeded,  “  Lord,  turn 
again  the  captivity  of  Zion  :  then 
shall  our  mouth  be  filled  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing.” 
And  as  he  was  proceeding,  “  Turn 
again  our  captivity,”  the  poor  ago- 
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nised  mother  interrupted  him,  “  Eh, 
man,  you  are  aye  drawn  out  for 
thae  Jews ;  but  it’s  our  bairn  that’s 
deeiii”'— at  the  same  time  clasping 
her  hands  and  crying,  “  Lord,  help 
us.  Oh  give  us  back  our  darling,  if 
it  be  Thy  holy  will ;  and  if  he  is  to 
be  taken,  oh,  take  him  to  Thyself.” 
And  fond  as  I  am  of  Scriptural 
phrases  in  prayer,  I  am  fonder  still 
of  reality. 

Tlie  anecdote  may  apj)ly,  we  fancy, 
to  a  very  large  range  of  instances. 
Such  j)rayers,  and  they  are  not 
altogether  unfrequent  amongst  us, 
remind  us  still  ef  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  one  of  old, 

“  He  took  (his  nurse  at  once,  and 
*■  dipped  her 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.” 

But  ^YC  arc  approaching  another 
subject — prayer  is  never,  to  our 


thought,  a  subject  for  much  criti¬ 
cism  ;  but  it  is  so  wdien  it  ceases 
to  be  prayer.  The  rudest  lips, 
when  they  frame  themselves  to  the 
singing  and  the  making  melody 
in  the  heart,  and  the  yearning  and 
sorrow  of  the  soul,  hush  all  criti¬ 
cism  into  silence ;  but  when  our 
spirits  within  us  are  stirred  by 
creeds,  and  w’e  are  commanded  to 
the  same  silence  and  reverence — 
why,  this  must  depend  upon  the 
measure  to  which  the  creed  itself 
is  a  Divine  thing  to  us ;  hut  our 
pending  topic  on  praying  at  prayer- 
meetings,  will  furnish  us  with  a 
better  opportunity  for  expressing 
some  feelings  we  have  on  this 
matter,  without  lengthening  the 
topic  here. 


2.  OUR  COLLEGES.* 


By  the  accident  of  an  accident 
this  little  document  fell  into 
our  hands  the  other  day.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  cannot 
be  estimated  too  highly ;  hut  we 
do  not  suppose  that  much  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  W’ay  of  renewed  practi¬ 
cal  efficiency  from  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  conference.  Some  of 
the  men  who  read  papers  deserve 


every  respect  and  affection  with 
which  their  w'ords  can  be  received 
and  treated.  But  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  committees  and 
conferences  that  they  fall  into  the 
composition  and  beneath  the  do¬ 
minion  of  a  few  men  always  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  always  expected, 
while  many  of  the  most  quiet  and 
thoughtful,  catholic  and  sagacious 
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Rj)irits,  arc  led  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  any  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  in  the  discussion.  Some 
of  those  who  read  papers  arc  of 
our  youngest  men  ;  some  men  who 
have  not  been  successful  as  pastors 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed 
to  give  a  very  wisely  guiding  in- 
Huence  in  the  affairs  of  the  pas¬ 
torate'  ;  some  of  our  oldest  and  most 
able  teachers  and  tutors  had  no  work 
accorded  to  them  in  these  discus¬ 
sions.  It  seems  a  remarkable  thing 
that  Mr.  Binney,  who  presided  over 
the  meeting,  does  not  seem  to  have 
expressed  himself  upon  any  topic  ; 
at  any  rate,  we  have  no  expression 
either  of  sentiment  or  knowledge 
from  him.  Our  hand  on  this  book, 
wo  most  deliberately  say  that  such 
a  conference  ought  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  very  much  more  important 
results.  After  reading  most  of 
the  papers  through,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  we  express  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  great  amount  of 
wisdom  when  we  say  they  have  not 
added  much  to  our  stock  of  ideas. 
We  believe  this  is  what  most 
brethren  in  the  ministry  will  say. 
This  is  what  we  knew  before,  and 
there  are  no  strokes  of  illumina¬ 
ting  life  and  light  to  set  the  facts 
and  the  reasonings  at  which  every- 
Inxly  has  arrived  into  a  glow  or 
llame.  There  is  too  much  fine 
writing,  which  is  just  as  much  out 
of  place  in  such  papers  as  these  as 
it  would  be  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.  We  do  not 


feel  disposed  invidiously  to  cite 
passages  in  illustration,  but  over 
many  a  page  there  rests,  evidently, 
the  desire  and  the  design  to  talk 
sonorously,  rather  than  stripping 
off  all  adornment — to  talk  wisely. 
Topics  of  remarkable  interest  are 
suggested  by  the  reflection  upon 
the  present  state  of  our  Colleges, 
upon  the  demands  upon  them  from 
the  necessity  of  the  times.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  w’e  cannot  doubt,  as  ]\lr. 
James  Miall  remarks,  that  “  to  us 
as  a  denomination  ‘  a  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel  ’  has  been  most 
surely  committed ;  ”  it  is  essenti¬ 
ally  necessary  that  “  live  coals  from 
the  altar  should  be  made  to  give 
the  glow  of  a  hallowed  experiment 
to  the  young  student.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  with  Dr.  Brown  that  ‘‘  the 
prime  medium  of  evoking  the  abi¬ 
lity,  and  of  dedicating  to  the  public 
service  of  Christ  the  talent  of  the 
church,  is  the  minister,”  and  very 
hard  work  it  is  often  to  evoke  the 
powers  of  the  Church.  Nor,  again, 
can  we  doubt,  as  Mr.  Paton  says, 
that  like  tutor — like  student — 
as  a  mountain  iceberg  casts  a  shi¬ 
vering  chill  over  the  seas  in  which 
it  floats,  so  do  men  with  a  great 
unspiritual  intellect  freeze  their 
fellow  men  throughout  the  whole 
domain  of  their  influence.  All 
these  are  great  considerations. 
Dr.  Fraser  says : 

The  barometer  of  opinion  in  our 
Churches  has  during  the  last  twentj’ 
years  indicated  considerable  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  sentiment  respecting  the 
Colleges  of  our  Denomination. 
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criticising  them,  quarrelling  with 
them,  treating  them  ungently  and 
unkindly,  or  neglecting  them  alto¬ 
gether.  In  an  ordinary  way  we 
believe  they  are  seldom  prayed  for, 
their  difficulties  are  seldom  sym¬ 
pathized  with;  and  how  colleges 
are  supported,  or  young  men  at 
them,  very  few  churches,  w  e  believe, 
either  know  or  care.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  salutary  bill  of  neces¬ 
sary  truth  in  reference  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  was  spoken  by  Dr.  Vaughan, 
in  the  essay  to  which  wc  have  re¬ 
ferred.  We  shall  quote  it,  and  so 
far  as  the  influence  of  our  topic 
extends,  we  beg  members  of  church¬ 
es  to  note  it  attentively : — 

Another  change  also  must  come — 
our  ministry  yeneruUy  must  ho  more 
adequately  susUtined.  Concerning 
our  large  city  and  suburban  Church¬ 
es,  in  relation  to  this  point,  1  need 
not  say  anything.  Generally  they 
do  their  duty,  and  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  But  how  is  it  in  our  second- 
class  and  smaller  towns?  The  Church 
of  Borne  is  the  only  Church  in  which 

^  90 

it  IS  not  degrading  to  the  ministerial 
office  that  the  holder  of  it  should  be 
known  to  the  poor.  It  is  with  the 
English  Clergyman,  in  this  respect, 
in  some  degree  as  with  the  Romish 
priest.  The  solitary  priest  in  both 
cases  falls  back  upon  the  prestige  of 
the  opulent  hierarchy  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  By  the  expression  “  my 
Church,”  he  appropriates  to  himself 
all  that  his  church  is,  as  though  it 
were  his  own.  But  our  ministers 
have  very  little  association  of  this 
kind  of  w  liich  to  avail  themselves. 
To  be  poor,  in  the  eyes  of  the  w  orld 
generally,  is  to  be  despised,  and 
the  great  majority  ot  Nonconformist 
ministers  may  be  said  to  be  poor. 
That  the  poor  among  the  members 
of  our  Churches  should  not  be  much 
disturbed  by  this  fact  is  compara- 


This  fluctuation  Has  rangea  oerween 
two  extremes,  which  1  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  designate  as  those  of  an 
educated  ministry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  preaching*  ministry  on  the 
other. 

Certainly  we  have  no  disposition 
to  be  found  ranging  ourselves  on 
the  side  of  a  merely  preaching  and 
uneducated  ministry  ;  but  the 
question  arises,  what  is  properly 
college  work  ?  what  ought  college 
training  to  include  ?  How  very 
likely  wc  should  be  at  issue  with 
many  men  in  the  conference.  The 
studies  of  the  physician  have  rela¬ 
tion  to  practice.  Can  this  be  said 
of  our  studies  in  our  colleges  ?  Do 
these  studies  make  w’orking  men  ? 
But  even  before  this  question  is 
discussed  others  are  necessary  to 
preface  them. 

We  must  feel  with  every  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  excellence  of  some 
remarks  in  the  paper  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  that  he  over-estimates 
our  college  system,  when  he 
says  his  “  impression  is,  that  in 
the  organization  among  us  as  Con- 
gregationalists,  our  colleges  pre¬ 
sent  department,  which  the  least 
needs  mending,  and  which  might 
be  the  most  safely  left  to  shape 
itself,  according  to  circumstances.” 
What  we  heartily  believe  is,  that 
the  colleges  produce  spiritual,  in¬ 
tellectual,  scholarly,  and  even  rhe¬ 
torical  material  quite  equal  to,  and 
we  will  even  say  beyond  the  deserts 
of  the  poo])lo,  it  is  a  very  noticeable 
thing  that  churches  do  a  very  little 
with  students,  unless  they  have  to 
select  one  for  a  pastor,  beyond 
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tively  excusable ;  but  what  should 
be  said  of  the  educated  and  the  rich, 
who  allow  the  minister  to  be  sub-  , 
ject  to  such  social  disparajjement, 
not  seeinjj  apparently  that  the  dis- 
parajtemcnt  which  comes  upon  him 
extends  to  themselves  ?  I  must  be 
free  to  say  that  my  experience  tells 
me,  that  where  Churches  are  ^ravely 
in  fault  in  this  particular  the  blame 
commonly  rests,  not  so  much  with 
the  Church  as  with  its  officers,  and 
not  so  much  with  the  poor  as  with 
the  well-to-do  and  the  rich.  Let 
the  official  and  the  able  do  their  duty, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  will  not  be  left  to  do  it  alone. 

1  have  been  in  the  homes  of  some 
of  our  good  men  in  our  smaller 
towns,  and  as  I  have  witnessed  the 
very  humble  order  of  things  making 
up  their  daily  life  there,  I  hare  not 
been  able  to  forbear  askintj  myself — 
and  is  it  for  this  that  a  man  spends  Jive 
years  in  the  College^  years  that  should 
give  him  the  feeling  of  an  educated 
maUf  oj'  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  ? 

Hut  some  men  will  say — ministers 
should  not  be  men  looking  after 
filthv  lucre — thev  should  be  men 
ready  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in 
their  Master’s  cause.  True,  men 
should  thus  deny  themselves  to  have  the 
lost.  Put  when  the  lost  are  saved,  and 
profess  themselves  (Viristutns,  surely 
the  relationship  then  has  changed, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  truly 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  brother¬ 
hood  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
minister,  as  of  the  minister  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  them.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  minister  to  the  heathen 
man  and  the  publican  is  one  thing 
— there  we  expect  all  the  gener¬ 
osity  to  be  on  his  side.  But  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  Christian  minis¬ 
ter  and  Christians  is  another — there 
we  expected  the  generosity  to  be 
reciprocal.  I  should  be  thought, 
nerbaps,  to  speak  bluntly  and  bold¬ 
ly  were  1  to  say  to  many  of  our 
churches — deserve  more  able  men 
as  ministers  and  you  w  ill  have  them. 
Hut  that  is  reallv  what  I  mean.  So 


long  as  a  large  portion  of  our  pas¬ 
tors  are  in  circumstances  requiring 
them  to  economise  a  small  income  to 
the  last  shilling,that  they  may  secure 
even  a  very  humble  order  of  com- 
fort  for  themselves  and  their  fami. 
lies,  with  the  prospect  of  something 
still  more  painful  always  before 
them  if  health  should  fail  or  death 
should  come,  just  so  long  young 
men,  even  pious  young  men,  who 
feel  that  they  might  realize  some¬ 
thing  very  different  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  life,  will  not  enter  our 
ministry. 


But  when  this  is  said,  and  we 
think  very  strongly  and  necessarily 
said,  w’e  still  feel  that  our  college 
system  needs  great  revision ;  not 
that  w’e  know  much  of  it,  excepting 
by  its  results.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  frightened 
indisposition  to  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  attainment  and  worth 
in  men  who  have  not  partaken  of 
the  college  commons,  and  still  it 
need  sto  he  incessantly  insisted  upon, 
and  more  and  more  insisted  upon, 
that  the  minister,  must  he,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  self-made  man. 
So  far  as  we  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing,  colleges  miss  in¬ 
dividuality,  but  create  deceased  con¬ 
sciousness.  They  aim  too  much  at 
cutting  of  all  men  out  after  one  the 
type  and  pattern.  The  critical 
temper  has  been  cultivated  too 
much  to  the  exclusion  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  synthetic  perception.  And 
on  the  whole,  we  do  decidedly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  whole  system  of  aca¬ 
demical  training  raised  a  race  of 
men,  generally  and  on  the  average 
more  full,  more  worthy,  possessed. 
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dare  we  say,  of  far  greater  purchase, 
and  power,  and  character,  than  the 
new.  With  real  aftection  and  re¬ 
spect  for  many  of  the  new  men  re¬ 
presenting  the  new  school  of  thought 
education  and  training.  Certainly 
it  is  a  fact,  that  we  do  not  like  the 
new  men  much,  or  their  school, 
and  we  do  very  much  like  the 
old.  How  is  this  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  solve  a 
little  problem  ?  If  we  are  thrown 
amongst  ministers  ?  We  are  not 
illiterate  dunces.  We  know  what 
is  implied  in  a  taste  for  books  and 
thoughts  ;  but  compared  with  the 
young  men  of  the  new  college 
regime^  the  old  men  of  the  ancient 
academical  regime  seem  to  us  so 
much  more  hale,  hearty,  full  and 
useful.  A  reader  very  likely  will 
;  say  as  he  reads  this,  “  Pooh !  pooh ! 
Mr.  Topic  this  all  a  matter  of 
taste  or  prejudice,  perhaps  you 
may  be  ancient  yourself,  and  it 
may  be  only  a  flattering  com[)li- 
ment  to  your  own  grey  hairs.” 
Not  so.  We  see  iii  this  a  dijfereiit 
character  and  tone  of  education ; 
the  men  of  the  dying  generation 
of  ministers,  or  of  that  which,  alas ! 
18  just  dead,  ivere  trained  to  deeper 
habits  of  self-reliance^  to  deal  with 
human  nature  more,  and  books 
less,  than  was  trained  by  a  various 
habit  of  work,  in  which  the  thinker, 
and  the  speaker,  and  the  believer, 
all  had  their  appropriate  and 
allotted  share,  a  kind  of  man  of 
which  we  can  remember  many 
instances,  but  of  wliich  we  have 


few  living  representatives.  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  bringing 
unction  upon  the  rising  ministry, 
for  this  assuredly  is  needed. 
Unction  alone  will  constitute  true 
earnestness,  and  we  must  take 
leave  to  think  that  in  our  college 
system,  at  present,  there  is  great 
deal  that  is  truly  desultory,  because 
unrelated  to  the  great  intention  of 
the  life  while  in  the  old  system  ;  a 
system  which  some  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  as  merely  desultory, 
there  was  the  truest  coherence, 
because  every  piece  of  the  labour 
was  intended  to  tell  upon  a  train¬ 
ing.  But  all  this  we  are  (piite 
aware  discloses  the  spiritual  poverty 
of  our  churches,  even  more  than  the 
poverty  of  the  college  system  ;  and 
the  document  before  us  scarcely 
seems  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  it 
does  not  begin  with  the  Church. 

Concerning  what  has  been 
wittily  called  the  “  Song  of 
Degrees  ” — the  suggestions  in  the 
paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Keynohls 
— and  proposal  for  a  federal  board 
empowered  to  grant  degrees  in 
theology  to  successful  competitors 
for  such  honours,  seem  to  us  to  be 
singularly  important.  We  ilo  not 
set  much  value  upon  degrees,  on 
the  contrary,  when  righteously 
deserved  and  won,  and  conferred 
by  respectable  corporations,  we 
cannot  treat  them  with  contempt. 
For  the  most  part,  they  now  mean 
very  little.  We  see  on  all  hands 
men,  the  most  eminent,  amongst 
us,  not  merely  in  the  scale  of 
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popularity,  but  of  scholarship 
eutirely  undiploma’d  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Scotch  brethren  whose  brows 
are  uncinctured  by  the  more 
favourable  charters  of  their  national 
universities,  most  of  those  who 
have  the  diploma  of  “  D.D.”  for 
instance  amongst  us,  have  simply 
no  right  to  it,  or  to  any  other 
diploma.  Their  names  call  up  no 
association  either  of  attainment  in 
scholarship  on  tlie  one  hand,  or  of 
that  prescient  insight  into  that  in¬ 
structive  marshalling  and  generali¬ 
zation  of  truth,  which  on  the  otlier 
has  often  been  thought  to  merit 
some  honorary  designation  of  rank 
and  worth.  The  possession  of 
lionours  amongst  us  is  the  most 
hap-hazard  affair  imaginable  — 
it  may  arise  from  being  born  in 
*Si\*tland,  it  may  arise  from  being 
secretary  of  a  society — a  most 
singular  qualification  for  a  diploma 
— it  may  arise  from  the  fact  of 
being  one  of  a  deputation  to 
America,  or  it  may  arise  from  the 
publication  of  some  fragile  little 
biK)k,  or  it  may  arise  from  thirty 
jKJunds  sent  to  Ciressen,  or  it  may 
the  acknowledgment  conferred 
by  some  respectable  university 
upon  substantial  worth;  but  the 
case  stands  thus  with  us,  when 
we  think  of  the  comparative  lists 
c*f  the  diploma’d  and  the  un¬ 
diploma’d,  while  as  w’c  have  ad¬ 
mit  teil  those  who  represent  {Scotch 
universities  have  received  their 
degree  in  their  year,  when  we 


think  of  the  noble  list,  from 
Thomas  Binney  and  James  Par- 
sous  downwards,  certainly  in  this 
matter  as  in  others, — 

Beauty  when  imadorned  is  adorned 
the  most. 

Why  should  we  not  attempt  to 
obtain  a  charter  then  for  the  federal 
representation  of  Congregational¬ 
ism  ?  Why  should  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
proposition  for  the  constitution  of 
a  Senatus  Academicus  be  thought 
unreasonable  or  impracticable ! 
Such  a  proposition  w’ould  not  in¬ 
volve  the  necessity  of  receiving 
the  degree  at  the  hands  of  the 
present  wearers — otherwise,  we 
suppose  most  would  say,  “  Thank 
you.  I’d  rather  not.”  Our  feeling 
is  that  for  the  most  part  the  status 
conferred  by  the  London  University 
involves  far  too  severe  a  discipline. 
Why  should  our  youth  be  subjected 
for  an  ordinary  degree  to  a  severity 
never  contemplated  for  the  youth 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?  The 
case  of  honours  w’e  take  to  be 
different,  for  a  Fellowship,  for  a 
Wranglership ;  but  where  it  is 
simply  the  seal  affixed  to  a 
passage,  through  that  training 
which  should  be  the  attestation 
of  a  young  man’s  course  of  study, 
we  cannot  but  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  a  course  of  labour  so  exacting; 
the  peculiarity  too  of  the  London 
University  discipline  is,  so  far  as 
the  young  student  for  the  ministry 
is  concerned,  that  the  studies  in 
connection  with  which  his  degi^ 
is  given  have  no  relation  to  hh 
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actual  work  in  the  church.  We 
indeed  see  no  reason  for  the 
change  suggested  by  Mr.  Reynolds 
in  the  inode  of  designation,  why 
Bachelor  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Society  ?  Why  “F.T.S.,” 
Fellow  of  the  Theological  Society? 
It  is  sni{)ly  monstrous  that  an 
important  body,  like  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Nonconformist  Inde¬ 
pendents  should  be  unable  to 
obtain  a  charter  to  confer  their 
own  degrees ;  let  us  determine  on 
the  erection  of  an  academic  hall, 
(.>11  such  an  institution  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Reynolds.  To  save 
it  from  ignominy  and  contempt, 
let  it  be  fenced  by  a  charter,  let 
the  titles  it  confer.s  be  those 
respected  and  known  amongst 
us,  “  B.A.,”  “  B.D.,”  “  M.A.,” 
“  LL.D.,”  and  «  D.D.”  We  are 
not  ungrateful  to  the  institutors 
of  the  London  University.  We 
believe  it  has  been  of  signal 
service  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  education,  but  it  is  a  Uni¬ 
versity  without  a  home  and  with¬ 
out  a  religion,  and  our  deliberate 
conviction  is  that  while  it  has 
greatly  raised  the  character  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  thrown  open 
the  possibilities  of  literary  rank, 
even  to  the  Jew  in  our  country,  it 
has  secularized  and  depraved  the 
culture  of  our  own  ministry.  We 
go  along  with  Mr.  Reynolds 
h(*artily,  in  the  wish  to  see 
established  some  means  in  our 
denomination  of  afiSxing  honour 
lo  men  of  labour  and  men  of 


mark.  At  present,  we  have  no 
authentic  and  legitimate  means 
either  of  conferring  or  receiving 
literary  rank.  Mr.  Reynolds 
says : — 

The  chief  functions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Senate  should  be  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Examinersy  who  should  be 
competent  to  confer  certain  literary 
distinctions  on  those  w  ho  have  pur¬ 
sued  tlieir  Theological  studies  to 
decided  advantage.  I  assume  that 
public  recognition  of  such  powers 
as  are  possessed  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Christian  profession,  or  the 
infinitely  solemn  rewards  of  the 
holy  ministry.  Until  the  recent 
enactments  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  the  distinctions  conferred 
by  all  British  Universities  for  Theo¬ 
logical  eminence  were  strictly  ho¬ 
norary  in  their  character.  It  does 
appear  now',  even  to  the  unlearned 
in  these  matters,  that  there  is  as 
legitimate  a  sphere  for  prolonged 
investigation  and  vigorous  compe¬ 
tition  in  these  regions  of  enquiry 
as  in  the  departments  of  classics, 
philosophy,  science,  medicine,  or 
law.  Now  is  it  not  feasible,  proba¬ 
ble,  or  desirable  that  Nonconfor¬ 
mists  should  ever  be  admitted  to 
degrees  in  Divinity  in  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  believe  tlie  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  would  ever  ask 
or  receive  the  power  to  grant  them 
to  the  students  of  its  once  aftiliated 
Colleges.  I  venture  to  propose, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  thus  con¬ 
stituted  proceed  ex  propria  mota  to 
confer  certain  distinctions  on  those 
of  our  students  and  younger  mini¬ 
sters,  whe  could  and  would  submit 
to  the  conditions  imposed.  My 
belief  is  that  the  stringency  of  the 
Examinations  would  soon  secure 
for  them  a  high  respect,  and  might 
prepare  the  way  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  said  Senate  as  a  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  power  to  grant  legitimate 
Degrees  in  Divinity. 
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And  he  evidently  contemplates 
such  an  issue  as  that  which  has 
now  passed  in  review  before  our 
own  mind  and  that  of  our  readers. 
Tlic  standard  he  sets,  as  would  be 
expected  from  his  own  thoroughly 
furnished  mind  and  scholarly  at¬ 
tainments,  is  suflieient,  hut  not 
such  as  to  daunt  or  frighten  any 
tolerable  labourer,  though  we  do 
believe  that  very  few  of  our 
Doctors  would  stand  the  test  he 
proposes.  In  the  close  of  the 
following  paragraph,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  refers  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  we  bavjL*  raised  against  the 
transformation  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  degree. 

It  may  he  said  that  the  Queen 
alone  is  the  fountain  of  rank,  hon¬ 
our,  and  precedence,  and  that 
without  a  charter  of  incorporation 
from  the  Crow’ii,  or  Degrees  w'ould 
be  valueless.  The  chief  objection 
to  an  application  for  such  incorpo¬ 
ration  would  arise  from  our  Non- 
conlormist  principle  of  perfect  in¬ 
dependence  of  State  patronage, 
support,  or  control.  For  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  principle  we  have 
sutfered  much ;  we  have  been 
branded  as  an  illiterate  class,  and 
having  been  expelled  from  National 
Universities,  have  had  to  assist  in 
swelling  the  incomes  of  the  clergy, 
and  repairing  the  fabrics  of  the 
Church  Fstablishment.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  dear  to  us  all,  Imt  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  in  ultimatehj 
a.sking  for  the  powers  to  which  1 
have  referred,  we  should  do  more 
than  demand  a  civil  right.  We  are 
excluded,  and  are  always  likely  to 
be  excluded  from  certain  distinc¬ 
tions,  by  our  faith  and  conscience. 
What  right  have  we  to  sit  down 
quietly  under  this  infliction  or  pri¬ 
vation?  We  have  a  right  to  ask 


the  Crow  n  to  make  legitimate  our 
own  action  in  this  matter.  We 
should  ask  for  no  funds,  no  control, 
no  governmental  determination  of 
our  fitness  for  the  work  we  propose 
to  do,  but  simply  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation,  so  that  we  might  do, 
by  common  zeal,  what  we  j)revi- 
ously  were  doing  by  the  decision 
and  signatures  of  our  officers.  We 
have  long  since  extorted  from  Go- 
vernment  the  principle  that  our 
worship  is  a  religio  licita^  that  our 
solemnization  of  marriage  under 
certain  conditions  is  legal ;  that  our 
clergy,  as  such,  are  exempt  from  the 
duty  of  serving  on  juries  ;  that  our 
places  of  worship  are  defended  by 
heavy  penalties  from  intrusion— 
surely  we  should  make  no  further 
infringement  on  our  principle,  by 
asking  the  Crown  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation. 

Many  of  our  distinguished  di¬ 
vines  have  felt  no  scruple  in  receiv¬ 
ing  diplomas  from  British  and  other 
Universities.  This  shews  either 
that  the  diploma  itself  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  State  sanction  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  or  that  such  State  sanction  is 
no  burden  upon  conscience.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  an  immediate  ques¬ 
tion  ;  if  w  e  form  a  Senatus  Jcadt- 
tnicus,  such  as  that  w  hich  1  propose, 
and  if  we  prove,  by  the  stringency 
of  the  examinations,  the  number  of 
our  candidates,  the  higher  tone  of 
study  in  our  Colleges,  the  increase 
of  our  learned  class,  that  we  are  a 
power,  a  society  exercising  certain 
very  appreciable  functions ;  we 
should  then,  I  apprehend,  have 
little  difficult  either  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment  or  with  our  conscience, 
in  obtaining  a  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  which  would  entitle  us  to 
transform  our  B.T.S.  and  our  F.T.S. 
into  B.D.  and  D.D.  My  impression 
is,  that  the  students  generally  would 
not  ultimately  care  for  such  a 
transformation. 

The  only  reason  for  this  proposal 
is  my  earnest  desire  to  prompt* 
and  stimulate  a  higher  class  of  tbeo- 
logic  study  among  our  students 
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and  voiinirer  ministers, and  1  believe 
that*  if  it  he  accepted  it  will  have 
that  effect. 

Another  topic  discussed  by  tlie 
conference,  referred  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  students  entering  the 
ministry  as  assistants  or  co¬ 
pastors.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
is  most  desirable.  Our  whole 
system  would  work  better  if  in 
some  such  way  as  this  it  could  he 
possible  to  sustain  a  first  and 
second  pastor.  Our  own  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  every  young  man 
should  he  made  to  win  his  s})urs, 
and  he  ineligible  for  ordination, 
until  he  had  known  somewhere 
a  tolerably  severe  and  painful 
drilling.  Our  young  men  are  not 
trained  to  habits  of  obedience, 
they  are  governing  pastors  usually 
before  they  have  learned  to  serve ; 
better  than  a  co-pastor  would  it 
be  if  young  men  were  compelled 
to  work  for  three  years  in  a 
village,  or  some  outlying  town 
station,  before  they  could  receive 
the  call  to  a  great  church  and 
large  field  of  organization  and 
labour.  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
very  wise  in  the  discijdine  and 
ob(‘dience,  and  servile  labour  it 
exacts  from  its  young  priests 
before  they  can  be  cures.  The 
same  principle  is  contemplated 
by  the  Church  of  England, 
when  it  draws  the  separation 
between  the  priest’s  and  the 
deacon’s  orders,  and  compels  the 
young  man  to  serve  in  some 
obscure  position  before  he  can 
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take  possession  of  a  living,  or 
become  in  a  full  sense,  a  minister; 
but  it  is  the  })eculiarity  of  our 
system,  that  the  young  man  fresh 
from  college,  of  three-  or  five-and 
twenty,  finds  himself  possessed  of 
the  adamantine  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  the  agility  and  liveliness  of 
a  commanding  eloquence,  and  the 
large  varieties  of  many-sided 
experience,  while  weary  worth 
moves  on  in  its  small  sphere  from 
age  to  age.  No  change  coming 
to  it ;  no  improvement  in  circum¬ 
stances — wise  it  may  be,  worthy 
it  may  he,  full  of  genius  it 
may  he,  hut  it  is  where  it  happened 
to  he  ]>ut  by  the  lucky  hit,  perhaps 
of  a  showy  sermon,  and  there  it 
must  perforce  remain.  Our  system 
is  an  admirable  one  for  keeping 
men  out  of  sight ;  it  does  not  seek 
to  bring  men  forward.  As  to 
preaching,  we  long  ago  made  up 
our  minds,  that  with  very  excep¬ 
tions,  one  preacher  is  as  good  as 
another.  We  look  over  the  very 
country  in  which  we  write,  and  we 
find  worth,  talent,  and  pul|)it 
power  equal  in  the  most  obscure 
stations,  or  even  superior  to  those 
which  are  the  most  marked  and 
prominent;  zeal  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  keeps  a  man  alive,  hut  j>oor 
human  nature  at  last  hr(*aks  down 
with  regrets,  a  sense  of  deprecia¬ 
tion,  and  disappointment.  Before 
we  can  expect  the  manhood  of  the 
country  to  enter  our  colleges,  we 
must  have  an  entire  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  our  whole  church  system 
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with  refori'iicc  to  tiioin — uiul  how’ 
is  that  to  Im*  hroui^ht  about  ? 

(Vrtainly,  wo  ilo  not  uiulorstaiid 
Mr.  Dalo  in  his  doscription  ot  the 
clian^o  In*  supposes  to  pass  over 
tin*  rtdii^ious  life  when  tin*  student 
emerges  inb*  the  minister. 

liut  the  religious  life  of  a  student, 
however  inten>e,  has  a  cluiraeter  ot 
its  own.  It  is  meditative,  hiuI  olten 
mvslical.  'I'he  devotional  books 
wiiieh  he  reads  are  generally  \ery 
inucii  of<»nckind;  they  are  ot  the 
type  of  Thomas  a  Kempis’s  “  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Christ,”  or  I'pham’s  In¬ 
terior  Life,”  or  Keble’s  “  Christian 
Year,”  or  Vinet’s  *•  Vital  Christi¬ 
anity.”  You  will  not  suppose  that 
1  wish  to  depreeiate  hooks  of  this 
order,  or  that  1  do  not  feel  the 
braiity  ami  nobleness  ol  the  devout 
atfeethins  whieh  they  eherish  and 
develop:  but  1  think  that  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  a  more  robust 
type  of  the  relurious  life  is  neces¬ 
sary — a  type  less  transcendental 
and  more  homely.  Many  of  us,  I 
believe,  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  after  two  or  three  years*  con¬ 
tact  with  our  work,  our  personal 
life  assumed  a  new  form  ;  a  creat 
deal  of  religions  sentiment — bright 
and  graceful  enough  in  its  season — 
fell  away  like  apple-blossiuns  in 
June;  and  something  nmre  firm 
and  solid — a  little  bitter  and  sharp, 
perhaps,  at  first, — took  its  place. 
We  had  to  learn  how  to  live  near 
to  (lod,  when  our  days  could  no 
longer  he  laid  out  according  to  a 
definite  and  unvarying  plan,  and 
when  the  distractions  of  an  active 
life  made  us  sigh  lor  the  untroubled 
calm  and  unbroken  stillness  of  the 
years  which  had  gone. 

And  does  Mr.  Dale  moan  to  im¬ 
ply  that  Thomas  a  Kompis  and 
Vinet  do  not  trace  robust  ^^hristian 
manhood  !  Is  it  not  precivsoly 


more  of  this  w’C  w’ant  our  whole 
life  through  ?  Is  the  young  student 
abb*  to  appropriate  the  fnterior 
Life,  ond  the  hniUition,  and  tJn- 
Christian  Year  7  Their  poetic  sides 
he  may  apjireciate,  but  sundy  w  hen 
we  are  able  to  turn  our  backs  on 
them,  we  are  also  receding  from 
our  ideal  estimati*  of  the  Christian 
life.  We  are  afraid  that  what  he 
calls  vahnstness  we  should  call 
coarseness.  He  must  lie  the  best 
minister  who  carries  along  with 
him  into  his  ministry  a  throbbing 
and  palpitating  devotion  to  the 
first  ideals  of  his  L’hristian  life, 
pity  if  such  fall  aw  ay  “  like  apple- 
blossoms  in»)une.”  ( )urconct‘ption 
of  those  books  has  been  that  tluy 
hardt'ii  character  while  they  make 
it  tender ;  that  they  cn'ate  sensi- 
bility  while  they  foster  self-denial, 
they  e.xhibit  the  unattainable  w  bile 
yet  they  shew’  the  steps  tow  ards  it. 
The  “  royal  science  of  dogmatic 
theology  ”  has  won  very  little  for 
itself  and  conferrt'd  very  little  upon 
the  subjects  of  it,  when  it  has 
petrified  faith  into  a  mere  Niobein 
stone;  when  it  has  extracted  the 
transcendental  yearnings  and  mys¬ 
tical  aspirations  of  the  spirit,  and 
left  the  man  to  minister  at  death¬ 
bed  s,  in  sick  rooms,  and  churches, 
with  a  hard  formulary  of  doctrine, 
while  he  turns  his  eye  back  upon 
the  books  Mr.  Dale  desires  to  see 
leftbeliindin  life  as  cloistral  dreams 
and  sentiment  which  once  shed 
their  mild  light  and  power  through 
the  spirit  but  have  left  their  place 
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t<>  bo  ocoiif)ied  by  u  catochism  and 
crood.  Wo*  the  rather  make  such 
roniarks  as  those  bocanse  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  Colleges  do  rather  foster 
dogma  than  experience,  they  give 
haiulsful  and  arinsful  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  do  not  seem  to  give  an 
aecouut  to  the  li})S  or  the  tongue, 
and  we  must  think  that  such  a 
course  as  that  |)reserihed  by  ^Ir. 
Patou  in  the  following  extract,  is 
more  likely  to  train  a  healthful 
ministry  than  tlie  hard  rejection  of 
spirituality  of  reading  })rescril)ed 
by  Mr.  Dale. 

In  reading  biography — in  tracing 
the  movements  of  opinion  that 
profoundly  intluence  men,  how 
i'recpiently  we  are  made  to  observe 
and  admire  the  close  adhesion,  the 
compliant  obedience,  the  loyal  and 
fervid  attachment  of  young  men  to 
a  gifted  and  syinjiathetic  teacher. 
In  Kngiand,  perhaps,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  this  fact  has 
gained  special  signiticance  and  in- 
iluence.  In  our  large  schools,  and 
in  the  Colleges  of  our  Universities, 
our  young  men  gather  round  lead¬ 
ers,  their  masters  or  tutors,  who 
attract  them  by  the  strong  force  of 
their  character,  mould  them  to  a 
great  degree  with  the  plastic  touches 
of  their  (piick  words  and  example, 
and  inspire  them  by  the  living 
breath  of  their  own  mighty  faith. 
In  more  or  less  degree,  for  good  or 
tor  evil,  this  fact  is  exemplified  in 


every  school.  College,  coterie,  in 
which  young  lads  or  young  men 
heap  themselves  like  erystalized 
clusters  of  steel  tilings  around  the 
strong  magnet  of  a  teacher  or  ruler, 
whose  will  and  belief  thus  binds 
together  and  pervades  his  young 
associates.  Some  of  the  ruUng 
parties  and  strongest  pulses  of 
opinion  in  our  day.  have  thus  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  around,  and 
throbbed  out  from  one  heart,  like 
Arnold  or  Chalmers,  whose  life  still 
lives  in  the  school  they  formed; 
and  in  lesser  measure  the  same 
sort  of  inlbience  is  exercised  by 

every  true  teatdier. 

*  *  »  •  *  • 

Hooks  like  the  addresses  of  the 
Hisbop  of  Oxford  to  candiilates  for 
ordination  or  extracts  from  biogra¬ 
phies,  might  be  used.  Kverything 
to  direct,  to  stimulate,  to  deepen, 
the  s])iritual  life  of  the  student, 
should  be  centred  in  that  sacred 
hour  ol‘  the  week.  Arnold  needed 
the  full  direct  expositions  of  his 
Sabbath  sermons  to  give  clear  voice 
to  his  yearning  heart,  and  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  principles  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  So  in  addition 
to  the  example  of  an  open  life,  and 
the  discipline  of  his  administration, 
the  principal  of  one  of  our  (’ollegcs 
W’ould,  I  think,  better  fulfil  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  his  students,  and  en¬ 
courage  and  help  them  greatly  in 
the  great  spiritual  trials  of  College 
life,  by  sjiiritual-commnning  with 
them  about  (iod,  salvation,  and 
eternity,  in  a  Sabbatic  hour  of  the 
week,  ke])t  (juiet  from  the  turmoil 
of  regtilar  C’ollege  work. 


